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Repudiation of Fascism 
By the Italian-American Press 


By John Norman 


Professor Norman, of the Department of History, 
Syracuse University, here gives an account of the 
attitudes of Italian language newspapers in the 
United States before and after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 


S RECENTLY as 1940, about 80 

out of 129 Italian-language news- 
papers were more or less Fascist.’ Yet 
in reading them today one would 
scarcely suspect that such had ever 
been the case. It is the purpose of 
this study to trace briefly their grad- 


“The F Language 


1 Fortune oreign - 
Press,” XXII (Nov., 1940), 103. 


ual abandonment of Fascist sympa- 
thies. 

The Italian-American press exer- 
cised its greatest influence during 
the Ethiopian crisis in 1935-36, when 
it succeeded, with the inspiration 
and cooperation of consular authori- 
ties, in guiding the opinions and ac- 
tivities of its readers in favor of 
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Mussolini’s foreign policy; and this 
at a time when the controlled press 
in Italy itself had failed to stir the 
Italian populace in favor of that pol- 
icy.” The activities undertaken in the 
United States to assist the mother- 
country were such as to give rise to 
serious misgivings regarding the loy- 
alty of Italian-Americans in the 
event of war with Italy. 

These misgivings, however, proved 
groundless when war with Italy 
broke out. Indeed, Italian-Americans 
began to turn against Mussolini, and 
against their pro-Fascist press, even 
before Pearl Harbor; they unequivo- 
cally repudiated him on June 10, 
1940, when he plunged Italy into 
war against France and Britain. His 
action, which President Roosevelt 
immediately condemned, seriously 
upset Fascist activities among Ital- 
ian-Americans, who were morally 
shocked. Henceforth they rejected 
pro-Fascist opinions and suggestions 


found in their press. 

On June 9, the day before Italy 
went to war, Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, the largest Italian-lan- 
guage daily, said: “Italy is forced 


2John Norman, “Italo-American in- 
ion in the Ethiopian Crisis: A Study of Fas- 
cist Propaganda,” an unpublished doctor's 
thesis of Clark University (Worcester, 
1942), passim. 

%“We had a foretaste of what would 
happen during the course of the Italo- 
Abyssinian war.” Frank C. Hanighen, 
“Foreign Political Movements in the United 
States,” Foreign Affairs, XVI (Oct., 1987), 
19. The same fear was =a Jo 
seph S. Roucek, Foreign Politics and Our 
anne Groups (Hempstead, N. Y., 1941), 
1 


*Gaetano Salvemini, Italian Fascist Ac- 
tivities in the U. 8S. (Washington, D. C., 
1940), 19. Mayor La Guardia gave warning 
that consular officers would be expected to 
adhere strictly to their consular duties. 
“Opinion in the Italian colony seems to sup- 

rt the mayor’s position,” said the New 

ork Times, June 12, 1940. For Italian- 
American reaction against I] Duce see also 
the New York Herald Tribune, June 12, 
1940; the Washington Post, June 12, 
1940; and the Baltimore Sun, June 18, 1940. 


to take up arms to defend her 
legitimate claims.” On June 11, 
after the President’s stab-in-the- 
back speech, Generoso Pope, pub- 
lisher of Il Progresso and another 
New York daily, Il Corriere d’ Amer- 
ica, declared: “We have always 
hoped that Italy might remain out 
of the war. ... We regret that 
Italy finds herself at war 
against the side with which the 
American people are in sympathy.” 
Almost the entire Italian-American 
press protested its loyalty to the 
United States. La Notizia of Boston 
and L’Italia of San Francisco de- 
clared that whether or not Italians 
were citizens, they would not be dis- 
loyal. 

Fortune detected a significant lack 
of enthusiasm for America and its 
democracy in these protestations. It 
was not long before Generoso Pope 
and Domenico Trombetta, editor of 
Il Grido della Stirpe, New York 
weekly, began to attack Italian- 
Americans for making patriotic 
pledges. For example, I] Progresso’s 
editorial of June 27, 1940, had this to 
say: “Americans of Italian origin 
. .. cannot stretch their profound 
devotion to their adopted fatherland 
to the point of tolerating systematic 
insolences against their original fa- 
therland.” ° 

Immediately after Roosevelt’s cen- 
sure of Mussolini, an avalanche of 
Italian-American letters descended 
upon Washington approving the 
President’s stand. Nevertheless, while 
Italian-Americans, unlike their press, 
disavowed all pro-Fascist sentiments 
after Italy went to war, they did re- 
main pro-Italian. They did want 
Italy to win as against England.’ 


* Fortune, loc. cit., 102. 
7T Salvemini, op. cit., 20. 
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Since Pearl Harbor, however, they 
have subordinated their hatred of 
England, their love of Italy and ev- 
erything else to an all-out effort for 
a complete American victory. 

Three months before Pearl Har- 
bor, Il Progresso began to swing 
back to the loyal stand taken by 
Italian-Americans. Pope came out 
flatly against Fascism: 


Since the European war started and 
Italy and the United States definitely 
took sides in opposing camps, and since 
President Roosevelt declared a state of 
emergency I, as a loyal American, took 
my stand for the United States. 

I am against any government that is 
against the government of the United 
States. I am unequivocally against dif- 
fusion of any foreign and anti-Ameri- 
can ism in this country, whether it be 
communism, nazism, or fascism.* 


Two months after Pearl Harbor, 
Pope further advertised his patriot- 
ism in an editorial informing his 
readers that Jl Progresso would 


henceforth publish a list of Italian- 
American societies, labor unions and 
organizations buying war bonds. He 
urged his readers to “Give to Amer- 
ica! Give to our noble cause! Give 
to the greatest country on the face 
of the earth!”” 


8 Il Progresso, Sept. 12, 1941, and II Cor- 
riere d’America, Sept. 12, 1941. According 
to Il Progresso, Dec. 26, 1943, Pope’s state- 
ment was praised by the leftist New York 
weekly, L’Unita del Popolo, Sept. 20, 1941. 

® Jl Progresso, Feb. 8, 1942. On the same 
editorial page "“batenel Arthur V. McDer- 
mott, director of the New York Selective 
Service System, and Major B. T. Anuske- 
wicz, director of the Foreign Language 
Bureau of the Selective Service in New 
York, expressed their appreciation for the 
patriotism and age of a. foreign- 
language newspa papers, ich had cooperated 
peg macnn ny n familiarizing hundreds 

of thousands of registrants of foreign ex- 
traction with the eat regulations. La 
Gazzetta di Syracuse, Aug. 7, 1942, praised 
the patriotism of the Italian-language 
press in the war effort and called it the 
“best vehicle of Americanism” among 
Italian imm ts. 


LTHOUGH there is no denying 

that I] Progresso is now against 
Fascism, it began to desert it in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and not in 1988 as 
was stated by Pope on August 1, 
19438: “Our awakening came in 1938 
when Italy promulgated her first 
anti-Semitic laws.” Actually, on Au- 
gust 28, 1938, he editorialized in ex- 
tenuation of Mussolini’s racial de- 
crees. Moreover, two years later, 
Pope sent a “noble message of con- 
gratulations” to Domenico Trom- 
betta, editor of the anti-Semitic Jl 
Grido della Stirpe (The Cry of the 
Race). Trombetta is now under in- 
dictment as an unregistered enemy 
agent.” Il Progresso still continues 
to say that it “has vigorously con- 
demned Nazi racialism and anti- 
Semitism as un-Christian, inhuman 
and un-Italian.”” 

When Mussolini fell from power 
in July, 1948, Il Progresso declared 
that it had “consistently and vigor- 
ously denounced Mussolini and his 
Fascist cohorts for the misery they 
inflicted upon and the bloodshed 
they caused the Italian people and 
for the aid and comfort that he 
rendered to Hitler and Nazi Ger- 
many.” But the record shows no 
such consistent and vigorous denun- 
ciation prior to September, 1941. Ac- 
cording to I1 Mondo, Pope’s newspa- 
pers supported the 1941 collection 
sponsored by the Italian World War 
Veterans Federation for the benefit of 
Italian welfare organizations which 
the State Department condemned as 

ad Seu , Beichman, “Citing the Record 
on G. Pope,” PM, Aug. 29, 1948. Apropos of 
19388, Il ogresso of Oct. 2 declared at the 
time of the Munich crisis “that the metal 
of the German-Italian axis is stronger 
than steel.” Quoted in Jl Mondo (New 
bs 5" jageity ~~ Ae 1948), 7 


e330, » 1948. 
a2 Ibid, uly 26, ty 
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Fascist. The license for further col- 
lection was revoked on May 9, 1941, 
after a total of $250,000 had been 
collected.” Even after September, 
1941, we find pro-Fascist tendencies 
in Il Progresso. According to PM, it 
was not until the day before Pearl 
Harbor that the paper stopped pub- 
lishing shortwave schedules of Fas- 
cist broadcasts from Rome to Italian- 
Americans. On the day we declared 
war against Japan, Pope signed an 
editorial of 600 words on that enemy 
without even mentioning Germany 
or Italy. And it was not until New 
Year, 1942, that Il Progresso aban- 
doned its “We Get It From Rome” 
news items. 

A word must be said about the 
personnel of Pope’s newspapers. 
Italo Carlo Falbo, editorial writer 
for Il Progresso, was listed in 1937 
in the Italian Fascist press directory 
as a correspondent for the Stefani 
agency and as a member of the 
Newspaper Guild of Rome.” The 
editor of the anti-Fascist New York 
weekly La Parola, Girolamo Valenti, 
testified before the Dies Committee 
that the Italian government kept 
unofficial censors on the staffs of II 
Progresso and Il Corriere d’America 
—Vincenzo Comito and Angelo Fla- 
vio Guidi. Pope denied this.” Today 
Comito is a “brayer” from a Tokio 
radio station and Guidi broadcasts 
from the Rome radio station.” Two 
other Fascists, Francesco Pancia- 
tichi, editor of Il Corriere, and Vin- 
cenzo Cioffre, a translator for Il Pro- 
gresso, were arrested as enemy aliens 

18 JI Mondo (Oct., 1948), 8. 

144 Beichman in PM, Aug. 29, 19438. 

5 Idem. 

1¢ Fortune, “The War of Nerves: Hitler’s 


Helper,”” XXII (Nov., 1940), 108 and 112. 
17 11 Mondo (Oct., 1948), 8. 


at the start of the war by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; they 
were released and subsequently re- 
arrested.” Vincenzo Rossini, the la- 
bor and social editor of Il Corriere 
until its suspension in April, 1943, 
also had to do with the law. How- 
ever, he won the right to retain his 
citizenship when a federal judge 
ruled that the government had failed 
to prove that he had taken the oath 
of citizenship with a mental reserva- 
tion and that some of his writings 
were pro-Fascist.” Fear of the law 
undoubtedly helps to explain the be- 
lated desertion of Fascism by many 
Italian-American journalists. On the 
other hand, many who have been in- 
terned as enemy aliens have “no 
love for Mussolini.” One editor, a 
few days before being interned, was 
quoted as saying: “Fascism may 
have been all right for a time over 
there, but we are through with it. 
Give us full-fledged democracy.” ” 

PM has frequently attacked Il 
Progresso. One of its writers re- 
counts how Pope sought to “take the 
curse off Il Progresso’s past” by 
taking on Drew Pearson’s column 
and some articles by Count Carlo 
Sforza. The latter wrote publicly 
that he would not write for Pope 
unless his paper “repudiated in good 
faith with a courageous gesture” 
its pro-Fascist past. Whereupon 
Il Progresso (October 9, 1943) re- 
canted thus: “We are glad and 

18 Associated Press dispatch, March 80, 
1942, and Dorothy Thompson's column, “On 
the Record,” Feb., 27, 1942. 

The New York Times, Nov. 10, 1948 
and PM, Nov. 10, 1948. Rossini’s retention 
of citizenship was not re when one 
considered that Pope still had his, com- 
mented La Parola, Nov. 18, 1948. 

20 Constantine Panunzio, “Italian Ameri- 


cans, Fascism and the War,” Yale Review 
(Summer, 1942), 781. 
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proud to repudiate the past errors 
and past illusions.” ™ 

Drew Pearson defended Pope, 
“now ardently anti-Mussolini,” from 
PM’s attacks. He revealed that 
Marshall Field, publisher of PM, 
had received, like Pope, a Fascist 
decoration; had been elected and 
later re-elected president of the 
Italy-America Society, considered by 
many to have been an adjunct of 
Fascism; and had attended social 
functions in honor of Count Dino 
Grandi and Ambassador Fulvio 
Suvich.* John P. Lewis replied for 
PM. Pope was for years a Fascist, 
Lewis asserted, while Field was and 
is a liberal as his publishing of PM 
testifies. “PM is not against Gene- 
roso Pope because he once accepted 
a decoration from Il Duce or be- 
cause he gave the Fascist salute be- 
fore the grave of the Unknown Sol- 
dier” but because he ardently sup- 
ported Fascism, “its militarism and 
castor oil and oppression of small 
people, its stab in the back of France 
and even its anti-Semitic decrees.” 
Pope also defended Hitler, Lewis 
charged. Il Progresso of September 
10, 1939, affirmed: “This war... 
“1M. M. Marberry, “G. Pope Recants 
Again,” PM, Oct. 17, 1948. See also Pope’s 
advertisement of Sforza’s articles and ex- 
cerpts from Il Progresso’s recent anti-Fas- 
cist editorials in The New York Times, Oct. 
15, 1948. In one of his articles Sforza says: 
“It is undeniable that if propaganda 
against the Fascist swindle had meager re- 
sults in the United States, it was because 
anti-Fascist orators did not make the 
masses feel that they too loved their Italian 
fatherland.” Il Progresso, Oct. 17, 1948. 

22‘*Washington Merry-Go-Round,” Aug. 
19, 1948. Pearson might have named a lon 
roster of American notables connect 
with the Italy-America Society. See Il Pro- 
agresso, Jan. 28, 1986. It is pertinent here 
to note that Italian-Americans “inclined 
towards F m when American societ 
itself evinced a certain amount of approval, 
and became cool or antagonistic when 


Americans reacted in that manner.” Pan- 
unzio, loc. cit., 781. 


was begun by Germany for an in- 
disputably just cause.” ™ 

It should be noted that Pope is 
now attacking Fascism by deeds as 
well as words. Senator James M. 
Mead of New York paid tribute to 
him in the Senate for selling more 
than $49,000,000 worth of war bonds 
in the Third War Loan drive as 
chairman of a committee for Italian- 
Americans of New York State. He 
was also praised very highly by an 
official of the Treasury Department 
for this patriotic work.” 


THER editors did not fare so 

well. In October, 1942, two edi- 
tors, Remo Bosia and Ettore Patrizi, 
were given ten days to leave the 
Western Defense Area as “poten- 
tially dangerous to national secur- 
ity.” According to a writer in the 
anti-Fascist Corriere del Popolo of 
San Francisco, “the fifth columnist 
number one among the Italian 
Americans on the West Coast is 
Ettore Patrizi, owner and editor of 
two dailies, L’Italia and La Voce del 
Popolo, published in San Francis- 
co.”™ L’Italia once declared it no 
wonder that Italians everywhere 
considered Mussolini “ALMOST A 
GOD ON EARTH.”” On the night 
of Pearl Harbor Patrizi’s papers un- 
derwent a “sudden conversion.” Af- 
ter that, however, they condemned 
Japan, but not Hitler and Musso- 
lini.” 

In the New England press, too, 

% PM, Aug. 20, 1943. 

% Jl Progresso, Dec. 5, 1948. John P. 
Lewis in PM, Aug. 11 and 18, 1948, accused 
Treasury Department press agents of build- 
ing up Pope as a liberal editor. 

% PM, Oct. 18, 1942. 

% The Countercurrent (Boston monthly, 
prin known as La Controcorrente), March, 


* L’Italia, Jan. 10, 1985. 
% The Countercurrent, March, 1942. 
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pro-Fascism was dying hard, as for 
example in the Boston newspapers— 
the weekly Gazzetta del Massachu- 
setts, the weekly Italian News™ and 
the daily La Notizia.” Without men- 
tioning names, Drew Pearson recent- 
ly disclosed that “there are groups 
of Italian newspapers in New Eng- 
land and one or two other parts of 
the country which are being studied 
carefully in Washington.” * 

Certain publications are above 
suspicion inasmuch as their editors 
have opposed Fascism from the 
start. Among these are Il Mondo, La 
Parola, L’Unita del Popolo, Nazion 
Unite and L’Italia Libera, all of 
New York; The Countercurrent of 
Boston; La Voce del Popolo of De- 
troit; and the Corriere del Popolo 
of San Francisco. 

On the whole, it can be said that 
the Italian-American press and pub- 
lic, including virtually all who were 
once pro-Fascist, have rejoiced over 
Mussolini’s fall, over Italy’s sur- 
render and over Italy’s declaration 
of war against Germany. The day 
after Il Duce’s fall, Il Progresso 
said: “We regard his removal from 
power with tremendous §satisfac- 
tion.” The editor of L’Italia of 
Chicago, leading Midwestern Itali- 
an-language paper, called the news 
“good” and felt that “Italy will soon 
be at peace with us again.”™ 

2° Idem. 

% Ibid., Feb., 1942. One writer found no 
bones to pick with the Eco del Rhode 
Island, with “its Buy Defense Stamps slo- 
gans and its patriotic appeals,” but urged 


that its editor be instructed to “swing wide 
nee. once and for all, against Fascism.” 


a1 ne Merry-Go-Round,” Oct. 
4,19 

ot Progresso, July 26, 1948. Manhat- 
tan’s Italian-Americans were happy about 
Fascism’s fall and hoped it would mean 
Italy’s exit from the war; the same held 
true for Italian-Americans in Chicago. New 
York Times, July 26, 1948. 

%8 Quoted in Idem. 


When news of Italy’s surrender 
came, jubilant demonstrations broke 
out in Italian-American sections all 
over the country.“ Said Pope: “This 
is a memorable day for Americans 
of Italian origin. All over the United 
States they are rejoicing for the 
great victory of the Allies, which 
means the liberation of Italy and 
the restoration of the independence 
of the freedom-loving Italian peo- 
ple. . . . This armistice is the be- 
ginning, I hope, of a new and fruit- 
ful cooperation of Italy with the 
United Nations. . . .”*” The editor 
of the Detroit’s La Voce del Popolo 
expressed his happiness over the 
good tidings.” The foreign editor of 
L’Unita del Popolo declared that 
“we are proud it was the consistent 
unwillingness of the Italian people 
to fight Hitler’s and Mussolini’s war 
and their refusal to support the 
Badoglio policy of continuing war 
which makes possible today the vic- 
tories of the democratic forces of the 
world.”” The editor of Nazione 
Unite, semi-monthly of the Mazzini 
Society, observed that Badoglio sur- 
rendered because of “popular pres- 
sure” and was “responsible for the 
loss of thousands of British, Ameri- 
can and Italian lives... .”™ The 
editor of La Parola suggested that if 
the Allies would permit the Italian 
people to decide their own fate, they 

(Continued on page 54) 


a a fest. 9, 1943, issues of the Boston 
— ‘Post, Boston Daily Globe, 

Pailadeiph hia irer, Clevelan Plain 
Dealer, frolt ree Press, Chicago Trib- 
une and PM. The New York Times alone 
found the mood melancholy in the little 
Italys, except for the “‘mild”’ enthusiasm in 
Harlem. 

% Il Progresso, Sept. 9, 19438. 

* Detroit Free Press, Sept. 9, 1943. 

%* The New York Times, Sept. 9, joes, 
For a similar comment see Gi 
(one of the editors of L’Unita d A wy 
A New Italy Arises (N. Y., 1948), 80. 

The New York Times, Sept. 9, 1943 





Wartime Changes 
In Newspaper Body Type 


By Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. Paterson 


Professors Tinker and Paterson, of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
have made a long series of studies of the reada- 
bility of various forms of newspaper body type. 
One was reported in the June, 1943, QUARTERLY .* 


ESTRICTION of paper stock 
allotted to newspapers makes 
vital the question of newspaper 
printing practice. Both the changes 
which have been taking place during 
the past few years and further 
changes that might be made to con- 
serve paper without reducing reada- 
bility are of especial importance to 
editors and publishers. 

What modifications can be made 
in typography to save paper and at 
the same time maintain readability 
is a question already being answered 
in various ways by editors and pub- 
lishers. The results we have ob- 
tained in several unprinted investi- 
gations on newspaper typography 
may be helpful in the present crisis. 
From three separate studies, no sig- 
nificant change in readability of 
newsprint was found for certain 
comparisons. Thus: 

(1) 7 point on 8 point slug, 1144 pica 
line = 8% point on 9% point 
slug, 12 pica line. 

(2) 7 point on 9 point slug, 12% pica 
line = 8 point on 9% point slug, 
12% pica line. 

(8) 7 point on 9 point slug, 12 pica 

*The writers are grateful to the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Graduate School for 
research grant to finance this study. 


line = 8 point on 10 point slug, 
12 pica line. 

(4) 7 point on 8 point slug, 12 pica 
line = 8 point on 10 point slug, 
12 pica line. 

(5) 8 point on 10 point slug, 12 pica 
line = 9 point on 11 point slug, 
12 pica line. 


There comparisons indicate that 
text in 7 point on 8 point slug, 
printed in 114% to 12% pica line 
widths, is read as rapidly as text in 
a slightly larger type size. Our 
studies have shown, however, that it 
would not be safe to reduce type size 
below 7 point; in all of our studies 
6 point was repeatedly shown to 
reduce readability to an undesirable 
degree. 

A consistent advantage was found 
when one point leading was employed 
in newsprint. But two point leading 
was no better than one. However, 
readers tend to prefer two point 
leading over one point and they pre- 
fer one point over solid. 

One-half to one pica change in 
line width in the region of 12 picas 
was found to produce no significant 
changes in readability. 

It would seem therefore, that 7 
point on 8 point slug may be em- 
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ployed in a 11% to 12% pica line 
width as safely as types that are 
slightly larger or have more leading. 
In some instances this may save 
considerable paper. 

We have also shown that paper 
may be saved by reducing margins 
on the printed page.’ It was thor- 
oughly demonstrated that margins 
do not promote greater readability. 
The printer, therefore, may safely 
use as narrow a margin as he 
chooses. It was also found that text 
was read just as fast when a rule 
without space was employed as when 
greater intercolumnar space was 
present. 

In these studies, the readability of 
variations in newspaper typography 
was measured in terms of speed of 
reading. The reading material con- 
sisted of Forms A and B of the 
Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading 
Test. Performance on Form B is 
equivalent to that on Form A on the 
average. In each test form there 
were thirty sections of thirty words 
each. A word must be crossed out in 
each section to show that it has 
been read with understanding. The 
score is the number of sections read 
correctly in one and three-fourths 
minutes. All sections were in Ionic 
type face on newspaper stock. 

In each comparison of two typo- 
graphical arrangements, 85 to 100 
subjects read Form A as a standard 
and then Form B in a changed typog- 
raphy. A total of 2,025 readers was 
employed in the three studies from 
which the above results were se- 
cured. 


1D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker, How 
to Make Type Readable (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1940), pp. 82-110 (obtainable 
from jut ——» 4 Tiak eit, 
aterson an nker, op. p 
161-189, for complete description of method. 


N 1935 the writers made a sur- 
vey of newspaper printing prac- 
tice among United States daily 
papers. This was repeated for the 
same newspapers in 1942. One hun- 
dred newspapers, large and small, 
throughout the United States were 
circularized. In 1935, there were 89 
returns; in 1942, 87. The information 
requested from the newspapers was: 
“The front page news columns of 
your paper are printed usually as fol- 
lows: A. Style of type face and name 
of type founder or manufacturer. B. 
Size of type in points. C. Width of 
line of print in picas. D. Space be- 
tween lines (leading) .” The same in- 
formation was requested for the edi- 
torial page. 

The data were assembled in tables 
in such a manner that ready com- 
parison between practice in 1935 and 
1942 is possible. In Table I are the 
data for type faces. Eighteen differ- 
ent type faces were used in 1935 and 
23 in 1942. For front page printing 
Tonic and Ideal were the most popu- 
lar type faces with Excelsior in third 
and Regal in fourth places. 

Considerable change had taken 
place by 1942. Ionic and Ideal were 
now employed by about 25 per cent 
fewer newspapers. The use of Excel- 
sior and Regal had increased consid- 
erably. Among the new type faces, 
Opticon appeared most frequently 
(5 papers) . The shift in the less fre- 
quently used type faces is possibly 
not significant. 

The changes in type faces em- 
ployed on editorial pages are some- 
what similar but less pronounced. 
Ionic and Ideal are used about 20 
per cent less in 1942 than in 1935. 
Little change occurs for Excelsior 
while Regal and Century increase 





Wartime Changes in Newspaper Body Type 


TABLE I 
Designs of Type Used on Front Page and Editorial Page 








Times Used on Times Used on 
Front Page Editorial Page 


1942 1935 1942 


Designs 





22 20 16 
21 22 17 
17 13 12 
13 10 
10 
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~ = 
— — 


Mergenthaler 2 
Intertype 655 
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Size of Type on Front Page News Columns and on Editorial Page 








Times Used on Times Used on 
Front Page Editorial Page 


1935 1942 1935 1942 








4 2 
23 29 

0 1 
10 12 

0 $3 
32 28 

0 

3 
16 
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TABLE Ill 
Width of Line on Front Page News Columns and on Editorial Page 








Times Used on Times Used on 
Width of Front Page Editorial Page 


1942 1935 1942 
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TABLE IV 


Space Between Lines (Leading) on Front Page News Columns and on 
Editorial Page 
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slightly in frequency. Again Opticon 
is most prominent among the new 
type faces. 

The data for size of type appear 
in Table II. Examination of this ma- 
terial reveals a trend toward use of 
larger type sizes in 1942 as compared 
with 1935. On the front page, 7 point 
and smaller are used less frequently 
while 74% and 8 point are employed 
more frequently. The most promi- 
nent shift is from 7 to 8 point al- 
though, of the two sizes, the former 
is still used slightly more often. On 
the editorial page the shift is away 
from 7 and 8 point to a more fre- 
quent use of 9 and 10 point. Never- 
theless, the most frequently used 
type sizes are the same in 1942 as in 
1935—8 and 10 point. 

Examination of Table III shows 
that, in front page printing, the line 
widths used are approximately the 
same in 1942 as in 1935. Nearly all 


papers use 12 pica lines, with 124% 
pica a poor second. On the editorial 
page, 12, 16 and 24% pica lines are 
less frequently used in 1942, 15 and 
15144 pica more frequently. 

Data on leading are given in Table 
IV. It will be noted that only slight 
changes have occurred during the 
seven-year period. While solid, one- 
half point leading and two point 
leading are all employed to some ex- 
tent, one point leading is the favorite 
on the front page. On the editorial 
page two point leading is most fre- 
quently used with one point and sol- 
id following in second and third 
places. The smaller amounts of lead- 
ing show a slight decrease in usage in 
1942. 

It is to be anticipated that WPB 
directives will disrupt these trends, 
forcing the use of smaller type sizes, 
less leading and smaller margins. 





Taxes on Publications in England 
In the Eighteenth Century 


By Fred S. Siebert 


This article is a chapter in a forthcoming book 
on the historical development of freedom of the 
press. Dr. Siebert is director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois, and president of 


AASDJ. 


HE eighteenth century in Eng- 

land was an age of increased so- 
cial intercourse. Politics, literature 
and the press took on a tone of ur- 
banity and sophistication. The di- 
rectness and earthiness of the Tudors 
was gone, along with the sophistry 
and rationalizing of the Stuarts. In 
their places there arose an attitude in 
the public mind which sought to dis- 
guise all unpleasant facts, to achieve 
ends by indirectness and to keep pub- 
lic business politely but firmly in the 
hands of a chosen few. In polities it 
was an age of control by party 
groups, each seeking to maintain it- 
self and to undermine the other 
through secret manipulations and 
party deals. 

In its relations with the press, the 
government discarded the direct 
methods of control practiced by the 
Tudor statesmen. It did not even 
seek to justify its regulation, as the 
Stuarts had attempted to do in the 
preceding century. The rhetoric of 
the times called for tactical expres- 
sions of political belief in the free- 
dom of the press—that is, in freedom 
from the Tudor and Stuart types of 
control; but in actual practice, it was 
universally recognized by political 
leaders that the stability of govern- 


ment as well as their continuance in 
office demanded some form of control 
over the media of communication. 

Eighteenth century statesmen saw 
no reason to revive such obviously 
unsavory methods of control as state 
licensing and printing-trade regula- 
tion. There were other methods, more 
subtle and more indirect, and there- 
fore less dangerous. Taxation, sub- 
sidization and prosecution under due 
process of law—these were the meth- 
ods employed by the state to control 
and regulate the press during the pe- 
riod between the death of Anne and 
the declaration of American inde- 
pendence. 


The Search for a Substitute 
Method of Control 

Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, it became obvious that the 
system of licensing and trade regula- 
tion was incapable of maintaining or- 
der in the field of periodical publica- 
tions. The Regulation of Printing Act 
was allowed to lapse, and attempts 
to revive the Act in the Parliamen- 
tary sessions of 1695-96, 1696-97 and 
1697-98 were rejected by the House 
of Commons. The Act had proved un- 
workable, and the Commons would 
have none of it. 
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The House of Lords continued to 
dally with variations of the Act, and 
in the session of 1698-99 passed a 
bill providing for registration of all 
presses with the Stationers Company 
and requiring each piece of printing 
to bear the names of the printer and 
publisher. But again the Commons 
refused to concur. The House of 
Lords itself rejected a similar bill in 
the session of 1702, and bills of the 
same tenor failed to pass the Com- 
mons in 1703-04 and 1713. 

The consideration given this pro- 
posed legislation shows that all Par- 
liament was not convinced that the 
press should be freed. That it re- 
mained temporarily free was due not 
to political or philosophical convic- 
tion, but to the quarrel between the 
two houses of Parliament in the early 
years of the eighteenth century and 
to the failure to agree upon a suit- 
able system of regulation. 

The impetus for a_ substitute 
method for the control of the press 
came from two quarters: the printers 
and publishers themselves and the 
government. For more than two cen- 
turies the trade printers had been ac- 
customed to some form of regulation. 
The wealthier and more conservative 
members of the craft were uneasy, 
now that the Stationers Company 
had been stripped of its powers and 
the government no longer protected 
copies or declared what they could 
print. 

As early as 1693 the printers had 
submitted to Parliament a petition 
“for reviving and continuing the act 
for the regulation of printing.” * The 
failure to revive the Act, said the 


publishers, would result in “the im- 
1 Thom ~e . 7 on History of 
England, 


2 Lincoln's ~ -  aiealicn, M. P. 102/809. 


poverishment and ruin of hundreds 
of English families, and the enriching 
of the Dutch printers and booksell- 

rs.” A similar petition from the 
printers was presented to the House 
of Commons in 1698.° Again in 1703 
the free workmen-printers petitioned 
for the revival of at least those pro- 
visions of the Regulation of Printing 
Act which limited the number of 
printing houses and the number of 
apprentices.‘ It is evident from these 
petitions that the printers and pub- 
lishers were interested in restoring 
some sort of order in the printing 
trade by maintaining existing print- 
ing monopolies and by guaranteeing 
protection of copyrights, but that on 
the other hand they were not anxious 
to revive the licensing system. 

The principal impetus in the search 
for a substitute for the Regulation of 
Printing Act came from the govern- 
ment. The Queen, the ministry and 
the church were continually scandal- 
ized by the flood of pamphlets and 
newspapers meddling in matters of 
state and church. Anne first attempt- 
ed to control the stream of printed 
matter by issuing proclamations from 
the throne. The first of these (March 
26, 1702), after reciting the medieval 
statutes against spreading of false 
news, pointed at the increase in here- 
tical, seditious and scandalous publi- 
cations since the expiration of the 
Acts for the Regulation of Printing. 
The Queen peremptorily ordered that 
“the publication of false news or of 
books of this kind is to stop.”* As 
was to be expected, the Proclamation 
had little effect. Additional orders 
from the throne were issued on Feb- 

8 Ibid., M. P. 102/811. 

, M. P. 102/807. 


5 Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclama 
tions, No. 4815. B.M. Copy, 21.h 8 (282). 
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ruary 24, 1704,° May 25, 1705," De- 
cember 20, 1705,° and March 15, 
1715. 

In the final years of her reign, 
Whig criticism of her foreign policy 
forced Anne again and again in her 
messages to Parliament to call for 
help in the control of the press. A bill 
was finally introduced in June, 1712, 
but it reached only second reading. 
The Queen reiterated her request at 
the next session, but the more press- 
ing questions of peace and the suc- 
cession postponed for the time being 
all proposals for regulating the press. 
It was also obvious that opposition 
to the bills came not from the Whigs 
alone but from the London print- 
ers, who, although willing to accept 
registration of presses and appren- 
tices and to append their printers’ 
marks to each publication, were op- 
posed to the clause requiring the au- 
thor’s name to appear on every piece 
of printing.” 


The First Stamp Act 

The eventual method of control 
devised by Anne’s ministers and 
adopted by Parliament was neither 
precipitous nor accidental. In search- 
ing for additional sources of revenue 
to help pay for Mariborough’s for- 
eign wars, the Queen’s ministers 
{one was probably Robert Harley) 


* Ibid., No. 4869. 

7 Ibid., No. 4872. 

8 Ibid., No. 4400. 

® Ibid., No. 4589. . 

10 The Printers Proposal for a Regulation 
of the Press, Lincoln’s Inn Collection, M. P. 
102/306. The reason, according to the print- 
ers, was that it would “‘very much discour- 
age the publication of many excellent 
treatises, through the excess of modesty in 
some, who will rather stifle their perform- 
ances than suffer their names to appear in 
print, though to a work deserving of the 
greatest applause, and on the other hand, 
some very good books will be lessened in 
the esteem of many readers, through a pre- 
judice to its author.” 


included almanacks and calendars 
along with a large group of consum- 
ers’ products as suitable items for 
taxation. The revenue act of 1710 (9 
Anne, cap. 23) for the first time * im- 
posed a tax on printed matter. All 
calendars and almanacks for one par- 
ticular year and printed on one side 
of a sheet of paper were to pay one 
penny per copy. For almanacks for 
one year on more than one side of one 
sheet, the tax was twopence, and for 
almanacks covering several years, the 
above rates were to be paid for each 
year. 

Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, is credited with the discovery 
that a tax on publications would 
serve the double purpose of provid- 
ing revenue and at the same time 
serve as a substitute for the Regula- 
tion of Printing Act.” Which motive 
was uppermost in the minds of the 
ministers or of the members of Par- 
liament it is almost impossible to tell, 
but it appears that the principal ob- 
jective of the first stamp tax (10 
Anne, cap. 18, 1712) was the control 
of “licentious, schismatical and scan- 
dalous” publications. Defoe had 
warned the government in the preface 
to Volume VII of his Review (1711) 
that the tax would not suppress criti- 
cism of the government but would 
drive it underground. The ministers, 
however, felt that they could not lose. 


11 Timperley in his History of Printing in 
th 


the Eighteenth Century, under date vd 1701, 
reports a bill for se a stamp-duty of a 
penny on every number of a periodical 
publication. It appears that the See also 
should have been dated 1711. 
Grant, The Newspaper Press, Vol. I, p. 95, 
and Andrews, History of British jourual. 
ism, . 04. 

. N. Thomas in “Swift and the Stamp 
Tax of 1712,” Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America Publications, Vol. XXXI, 
n.s. Vol. XXIV (1916), successfully disposes 
of the charge that Swift was the author 
of the suggestion for a tax on publications. 
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If the stamp tax produced revenue, 
well and good; if it discouraged peri- 
odical publications, so much the bet- 
ter. 

That the Stamp Tax of 1712 was 
an expedient substitute for the lapsed 
Regulation of Printing Acts in the 
control and regulation of the press is 
established by the circumstances sur- 
rounding the passage of the Act. The 
Queen, acting on the request of the 
Ecclesiastical Convocation, had in 
her speech to Parliament on January 
17, 1711/12, recommended that 
some remedy be provided for “the 
great license taken in publishing 
false and scandalous libels such as are 
a reproach to any government. This 
evil seems too strong for Laws now 
in force: it is therefore recommended 
to you to find a Remedy equal to the 
Mischief.” 

A proposal to increase the revenue 
of the Stamp Office by taxing weekly 
newspapers and pamphlets had been 
circulated the year before, pointing 
out that a tax would probably re- 
duce the circulation of newspapers 
from 45,000 to not above 30,000." 

The immediate occasion for the 
new tax was the publication by Sam- 
uel Buckley in the Daily Courant of 
a reflection on the conduct of the 
Dutch in the war. Parliament was in- 
censed and on April 12, 1712, re- 
solved itself into a committee of the 
whole to consider the license of the 
press. The committee reported on 
April 22 with a series of twelve reso- 
lutions embodying the provisions of 
the Stamp Act as finally passed.” 

It is obvious that the bill was de- 


18 Thomas, p. 253. 

Treasury Papers, undated 
(1709-10). 

15 Cobbett, gg ey 4 History, vi, 
1185; C. J. xviii, 196. See also The History 
of the Proceedings of the Second Session 
of This Present Parliament, London, B.M. 


exxix, 


signed to check the publication of 
newspapers and pamphlets which de- 
pended for their sale on their cheap- 
ness and sensationalism. As stated by 
Collet Dobson Collet in his “History 
of the Taxes on Knowledge”:* 


Was there no way by which, without 
the necessity of constant contention, 
private men might be prevented from 
using the Press to make their opinions 
public? The pamphleteers were not rich, 
but they were often persons of educa- 
tion, and not penniless. When only a 
few copies of their writings were wanted 
they could pay for them, but now that 
reading was becoming more common, 
and that great numbers of copies were 
printed, the cost had, to a great extent, 
to be paid by the readers. If these 
sheets could be taxed their distribution 
might become difficult, and when any- 
one attempted to evade the tax he 
could be punished, not as a libeller, but 
as a smuggler, and the character of 
what was printed would not come un- 
der discussion, as it generally would 
under a trial for libel. At the time we 
are recording, these considerations ap- 
pear to have very much occupied the 
minds of the members of the House of 
Commons. 


The new tax bill was not enacted 
without opposition from the print- 
ers, publishers and paper makers of 
the realm. The manufacturers of pa- 
per objected to the tax on the ground 
that its main purpose was not reve- 
nue but suppression of newspapers 
and pamphlets.” The printers point- 
ed out that the effect of the tax 
would be to destroy all newspapers 
and that, if the purpose of the act 
8182 d 65 (2), and The History and De- 
fense of po Last Parliament, London, 


1718, B.M. 80 
16 London, 1899, Vol. I, 


17 Case of the Pie PS Re of paper, 
the Stationers, Printers, etc., of this king- 
dom, relating to several duties on per 


and printing, now voted in the House, 
Humbly represented to the Honourable 
House of Commons, Lincoln’s Inn Collec- 
tion, M.P. 102/282, undated. Also The Case 
of the poor paper ers and printers, fur- 
er stated, ibid., M.P. 102/284, undated. 
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was to prevent libels, a suitable rem- 
edy could be found by requiring all 
publications to carry the name of the 
publisher.* It was further argued 
that “nothing will contribute more to 
the spreading and publishing of sedi- 
tious libels, than the said tax; be- 
cause, it is to be feared, that many of 
the poorer printers, to prevent their 
families from starving, will be tempt- 
ed to print whatsoever shall be of- 
fer’d them, by any person who will 
be at the charge of the impression 
tho’ at never so great a hazard.” ” 

On May 16, 1712, the first tax on 
newspapers (10 Anne, cap. 18) was 
passed without a division in the 
House of Commons, and on May 22 
a message was received from the 
Lords that they had agreed to the 
bill without amendment.” 

The Stamp Act of 1712 contained 
four general provisions affecting the 
press: (1) the tax on newspapers and 
pamphlets, (2) the tax on advertise- 
ments, (3) the tax on paper and (4) 
registration and enforcement provi- 
sions. 

(1) Beginning August 1, 1712, all 
newspapers and pamphlets were to 
be taxed at the following rates: 


For newspapers and pamphlets 
printed on a half sheet or less, one half- 
penny sterling. 

For newspapers and pamphlets larger 
than a half sheet and not exceeding a 
whole sheet, one penny sterling for ev- 
ery printed copy. 

For newspapers and pamphlets larger 
than a whole sheet and not exceeding 
six sheets in octavo (or twelve sheets in 
quarto, or twenty sheets in folio), two 
shillings for every sheet in one printed 


18 The Printers case; humbly submitted 
to the consideration of the Honourable 
House of Commons, Lincoln’s Inn Collec- 
tion, M.P. 102/805. 

19 Ibid 


~C. J., xvii, 196, 198, 200, 208, 212, 217, 
218, 226, 227, 234. 


copy. It will be noted that no distinc- 
tion was made between periodical pub- 
lications such as newspapers and single 
issues such as pamphlets. 


The fact that printed books larger 
than six sheets octavo were exempted 
from the tax indicates that the prin- 
cipal objective of the government was 
the suppression of the small ephem- 
eral publications which were sniping 
at the policies of the ministry. 

Also exempted from the newspaper 
and pamphlet tax, no matter what 
their size, were school books, books of 
piety and devotion, daily accounts of 
bills of goods imported and exported, 
weekly bills of mortality and single 
advertisements published by them- 
selves. The Weekly Pacquet (of 
prices), for example, was exempted. 

(2) The use of advertising to give 
publicity to demand and supply had 
increased with the growth of news- 
papers, and by 1712 the advertise- 
ments in the Daily Courant averaged 
nine or ten. Once again the purpose 
of the tax was to diminish the pos- 
sibility of profit in periodical publica- 
tions and thus render them more 
amenable to ministerial control. 

The tax on advertisements applied 
to all newspapers published weekly or 
oftener, including the London Ga- 
zette, the official newspaper, and 
amounted to twelvepence sterling for 
each advertisement. Again, this tax 
did not apply to books or pamphlets, 
to trade publications or to single ad- 
vertisements published separately. 

(3) The duties on paper contained 
in the first Stamp Act had been pre- 
ceded by an ad valorem tax of 25 per 
cent on imported papers passed by 
Parliament under William III (8-9 
William III, cap. 7, 1696). The new 
act (10 Anne, cap. 18) changed the 
basis of the tax to the ream and in- 





mm the 
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cluded domestic as well as imported 
papers. For imported papers the tax 
ranged from one shilling a ream for 
German foolscap to sixteen shillings 
a ream for Imperial Fine.” The tax on 
domestic paper ranged from four- 
pence a ream for ordinary brown pa- 
per to one shilling sixpence for Demy 
Fine. 

(4) That the real purpose of the 
Stamp Act was not revenue but sup- 
pression of the press is illustrated by 
the miscellaneous provisions for the 
administration and enforcement of 
the taxes. All newspapers and pam- 
phlets printed in London were re- 
quired to be registered at the Stamp 
Office, and each publication was re- 
quired to contain the name and ad- 
dress of the publisher for ready iden- 
tification with a penalty of £20 for 
noncompliance. Failure to pay the 
tax also resulted in loss of all copy- 
rights. Such was the inconspicuous 
beginning of the elaborate “Security 
System” which was erected on the 
Stamp Act in the late years of George 
Ii. 


Effects of 10 Anne, Cap. 18 


A survey of available sources of 
information on the journalism of the 
years immediately following the en- 
actment of the first Stamp Tax sup- 
ports the following conclusions: 


1. A sizable number of newspapers 
were immediately killed by the Act. 

2. Approximately the same number 
were able to survive the first year 
of taxation as were killed by the 
Act. 

. Within a year the publishers de- 
vised methods of avoiding the tax, 
and the government found it impos- 
sible to enforce collections. 


“= The duties on imported pa 
raised again Aug. 2, 1714, by 12 
2, cap. 9; made perpetual 
cap. 4. 


were 
nne stat. 
y 6 George I, 


The effect of the Stamp Act on the 
newspapers of the last years of the 
reign of Queen Anne has been com- 
monly judged in the terms of quo- 
tations from two contemporary ob- 
servers, Addison and Swift. 

Addison’s comments in the Spec- 
tator (No. 445, August, 1712) were: 


This is the Day on which many emi- 
nent Authors will probably Publish 
their Last Words. I am afraid that few 
of our Weekly Historians, who are Men 
that above all others delight in War, 
will be able to subsist under the Weight 
of a Stamp, and an approaching Peace. 
A Sheet of Blank Paper that must have 
this new Imprimatur clapt upon it, be- 
fore it is qualified to Communicate 
anything to the Publick, will make its 
way in the World but very heavily. In 
short, the Necessity of carrying a 
Stamp, and the Improbability of noti- 
fying a Bloody Battle, will, I am afraid, 
both concur to the sinking of those thin 
Folios, which have every other Day re- 
tailed to us the History of Europe for 
several years past. A Facetious Friend 
of mine, who loves a Punn, calls this 
present Mortality among Authors, The 
Fall of the Leaf. 


Addison was, of course, giving his 
opinion as to the probable effect of 
the Act, not reporting its actual re- 
sults. The effect of the tax on his own 
publication, the Spectator, is de- 
scribed below. 

Under date of August 5, 1712, 
Swift wrote to Stella: 


“Do you know that all Grub- 
street is dead and gone last week? 
No more ghosts or murders now for love 
or money! I plied it close the last fort- 
night, and published at least seven pa- 
pers of my own, besides some of other 
people’s, but now every single half- 
sheet pays a halfpenny to the queen. 
The Observator is fallen; the Medleys 
are jumbled together with the Flying 
Post; the Examiner is deadly sick; the 
Spectator keeps up and doubles its 

rice. I know not how long it will last. 
ve you seen the red stamp the pa- 
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pers are marked with? Methinks the 
stamping is worth a halfpenny.” 


Here again is a hasty and undoubt- 
edly exaggerated picture of the effect 
of the Stamp Tax. Grub Street was 
not dead; newspapers could still be 
purchased for money if not for love. 
While listing several suspensions, 
Swift failed to mention the newspa- 
pers which continued to publish their 
regular editions after August, 1712. 

From a study of the existing files 
of the newspapers of the period, it 
can be concluded that at least five 
newspapers were suspended because 
of the stamp tax (Observator, Med- 
ley, Plaindealer, Supplement and 
Protestant Postboy) and at least four 
newspapers were able to survive the 
Act (Examiner, Flying Post, Daily 
Courant and Evening Post). Also 
surviving were the official London 
Gazette, the monthly publications 
larger than six pages such as Present 
State of Europe and Present State of 
Great Britain and the commercial 
publications such as the Weekly Pac- 
quet, all of which, with the exception 
of the Gazette, were exempted from 
the newspaper and advertising taxes. 

Existing files do not permit a defi- 
nite conclusion regarding the fate of 
eight additional journals.” They may 
have been suspended prior to August, 
1712, but there is no available evi- 
dence that they were victims of the 
tax. 

The problem of the effect of the 
tax on Steele’s Tatler, Addison’s 
Spectator and Defoe’s Review is 
equally difficult. While these publica- 
tions are generally classed as literary 
periodicals as distinct from newspa- 
pers, they contained news features as 





2 Historian, Hermit, Night Post, Ram- 
bler, Rhapsody, Bristol Postboy, Liverpool 
Courant and 


eekly Worcester Journal. 








well as editorial comment on current 
political affairs. As to the Tatler, 
Steele discontinued it on January 2, 
1711, but for no other reason than 
that he was tired of his original plan 
and had become interested in the 
production of a daily essay paper.” 
More controversial is the effect of 
the stamp tax on the Spectator 
which began publication on March 1, 
1711, and continued for 555 numbers 
to December 6, 1712, to be revived 
for 79 numbers from June 18 to De- 
cember 20, 1714. The publishers met 
the tax in August, 1712, by doubling 
the price of the publication. One stu- 
dent concludes that the Spectator 
was suspended on December 6, 1712, 
because “it has ceased to be a prof- 
itable business venture.” * The news- 
paper stamp tax had reduced the cir- 
culation by forcing an increase in 
subscription price, but what, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lewis, killed the Spectator 
was the advertising tax. The number 
of advertisements after August, 1712, 
was approximately half the number 
which appeared before the tax. * It is 
more than probable that the tax on 
newspapers and on advertisements 
contributed to the suspension of the 
Spectator, but it is impossible to es- 
tablish the Stamp Act as the sole 
cause of its discontinuance. 

The effect of the tax of 1712 on 
Defoe’s Review is almost as uncer- 
tain as the effect on the Spectator. 
The author extended Volume VIII to 
sixteen months in order to conclude 
the year on August 1, the date the 
tax was to take effect. The tax was 
met by the publication of a new se- 
ries, Volume I, printed on only a 

% Graham, English Literary Periodicals, 
" | Lewis, The Advertisements 


of the Spectator, 1909, p. 65. 
% Ibid., pp. 69, 70-71. 
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single leaf (two pages ) and in small- 
er type. Subject to only a halfpenny 
tax, this publication must have been 
reasonably successful, for it was made 
from a semi-weekly to a tri-weekly 
with No. 43. It is generally agreed 
that Defoe dropped the Review to 
take on the publication of the Mer- 
cator.” 


Evasion of the Stamp 
Tax of 1712 


Beginning in August, 1712, the 
newspapers, including the Daily Cou- 
rant and the tri-weeklies which sur- 
vived the tax, all carried the red stamp 
—a rose and a thistle joined by the 
stalks and enclosing the Irish sham- 
rock, the whole surmounted by a 
crown. Since the records of the Stamp 
Office do not go back before 1749, it 
is impossible to determine the reve- 
nue produced by the tax. Steele in 
No. 555 of the Spectator claims the 
income was above £20 a week, an 
amount which would be produced by 
a daily circulation of from 1,600 to 
1,700 copies. 

Within a year, however, the news- 
paper proprietors by careful reading 
of the original draft of the law dis- 
covered a number of loopholes in the 
Act, and by 1713 evasion of the tax 
was almost general. The first loop- 
hole noticed was the phrase “in one 
printed copy” in the provision for the 
tax on newspapers and pamphlets 
larger than a whole sheet (four 
pages). Comparing this section with 
the phraseology of the preceding sec- 
tion which provided for a tax of one 
penny “for every printed” copy larg- 
er than a half sheet and not larger 
than a whole sheet, the publishers 


% Secord, Defoe’s Review, introduction, 
pp. xviii, xix, xxii, xxifli. 





concluded that the first was a tax of 
three shillings an impression. It was 
carefully pointed out to the Stamp 
Office that whereas single sheets paid 
a penny a copy, newspapers and 
pamphlets more than a single sheet 
paid only three shillings an edition. 

The immediate effect of this dis- 
covery was the expansion of news- 
papers to a sheet and a half, or six 
pages.” Even the official London 
Gazette published six pages and omit- 
ted the stamp in its edition of May 
5/29, 1717. In order to fill six pages 
the editors of weekly newspapers 
adopted a number of devices such as 
larger type, deeper headings, heavier 
leading, wider margins; and more sig- 
nificant, began to include critical es- 
says and feature material of the type 
made popular by the Tatler and the 
Spectator. The daily papers found it 
impossible to expand to six pages and 
continued to pay the tax. The period 
1718 to 1725 was the heyday of the 
weekly taxless journals at the ex- 
pense of the taxable daily and tri- 
weekly newspapers. ‘The weekly 
newspaper then became the organ of 
political intrigue and party passions, 
while the dailies barely survived to 
fill their pages with padded news and 
with advertisements. The direct an- 
cestor of the modern weekly political 
review owes its birth to the accident 
of draftsmanship of the tax law of 
1712. Six pages had to be filled to 
avoid the tax; news was scarce or 
stale; and the political essay or edi- 





27Stanley Morison misconstrues_ the 
method by which the tax was evaded but 
describes the effect of the evasion on the 
typography and format of the newspapers 
of the period. The English Newspaper, 1982, 
p. 86. Hunt, The Fourth Estate, p. 204, as- 
sumes that the Act provided different rates 
for newspapers and for pamphlets and that 
the tax was avoided by registering newspa- 
pers as pamphlets. 
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torial was invented to fill the white 
space. 

Following the discovery of the 
loophole in the statute, the Stamp 
Office made little effort to enforce the 
tax, and many pamphlets as well as 
newspapers of less than six pages 
carried no stamp. It was also argued 
by the printers that even the half- 
penny tax on half-sheets was illegal 
since here again the act failed to spe- 
cify “for every printed copy.” 

The tax on advertising also fell 
into abeyance because of difficulties 
of enforcement. The statute provid- 
ed that the tax was to be paid “by 
all and every person and persons who 
shall print or publish, or cause to be 
printed or published, any advertise- 
ment or advertisements.” When 
called to account for failure to pay 
twelvepence for each advertisement, 
the publishers insisted that the tax 
should be collected from either the 
author or the printer; the printer in- 
sisted it was the responsibility of the 
publisher; and the author or editor 
shifted the liability to the printer or 
publisher. 

The result after 1714 was general 
non-compliance with the tax. As 
many daily and weekly newspapers 
appeared after 1714 as were published 
before 1712. According to Crane and 
Kaye, * 65 newspapers and periodi- 
cals appeared in 1711; 51 in the year 
of the tax, 1712; 45 in 1713; 54 in 
1714; and 76 in 1715. 

More specifically, the tax of 1712 
fell most heavily on the printers and 
writers who supported the govern- 
ment and who were therefore more 
or less compelled to pay the tax. 

28 Census of British Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals, p. 188. See also Sutherland, “*Circu- 
lation o Newspapers and yy Periodi- 


cals 1700-1780," Library, ser. 4, Vol. 15, 
p. 110. 


While the Tory party seemed willing 
to sacrifice the presentation of its own 
side of political controversies in order 
to kill off the literature of the oppo- 
sition, the ministers were somewhat 
astonished to discover that the loyal 
journals were suffering under the tax 
and that the opposition publications 
were avoiding it.” Swift came to this 
same conclusion a few years later 
when he wrote concerning the tax: 


For the adverse party, full of rage 
and leisure since their fall, and unani- 
mous in their cause, employ a set of 
writers by subscription, who are well 
versed in the topics of declamation, and 
have a style and genius levelled to the 
generality of readers; whilst those who 
would draw their pens on the side of 
their prince and country, are discour- 
aged by this tax, which exceeds the in- 
trinsic value of both the materials and 
the work.” 


The tax was undoubtedly a direct 
cause of the widespread subsidization 
of newspapers and political writers 
throughout the century. 

Another indirect result of the op- 
eration of the first Stamp Tax was 
the stimulation of the growth of the 
provincial press in England. Prior to 
1694, a country press was impossible 
under the Printing Act, and country 
readers satisfied their appetite for 
news with the London newsletters 
and newspapers. The earliest provin- 
cial newspapers date from the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century, but 
none seems to have survived the first 
impact of the Stamp Act of 1712. The 
application of the tax after 1714 to 

© Histon cf th Pp. 

% Hist of the vast Four Years of the 

een. Andrews, in his History of British 

ournalism, I, 109, is evidently of different 
political bias ‘when he writes: “The Stamp 
Act, may perhaps, on the whole be regarded 
as levies a wholesome effect in purging 


he newspaper press and confining its man- 
oeeniee o an of character and respec- 
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four-page dailies and tri-weeklies and 
the exemption from the tax of the 
six-page weekly periodicals operated 
to the advantage of the country press. 
Evidently country subscribers were 
unwilling to pay the increased sub- 
scription price of the London dailies 
and tri-weeklies and turned to the 
taxless provincial weekly for their 
summaries of London news. The 
Times Hand-List mentions at least 
twenty-two provincial weekly news- 
papers established between 1714 and 
1725." 


The Stamp Act of 1724 


Soon after Robert Walpole had en- 
trenched himself as First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he turned his attention to 
the modification of the tax structure. 
The loopholes in the existing news- 
paper tax were pointed out to him, 
and he lost no time in presenting the 
problem to Parliament. Walpole was 
more conscious of the power of the 
press in creating and maintaining 
public support than any of his prede- 
cessors in office, and he therefore de- 
voted a large part of his energies to 
the direction and control of this im- 
portant medium of political activity. 

As early as 1717 John Toland had 
called the government’s attention to 
the loopholes in the tax on newspa- 
pers and pamphlets, pointing out that 
the failure to enforce the law result- 
ed in the vilification of the adminis- 
tration and also in a loss of revenue. 
Professing to be a zealous advocate 
of “Liberty of the Press,” Toland de- 
cried the licentiousness under which 
seditious insinuations were spread 
and public ministers abused with im- 
punity. He urged an amendment to 


= Pp, 217-218. 








the Stamp Act to stop up the loop- 
hole whereby the six-page papers 
were evading the tax and, in addi- 
tion, recommended that the evening 
newspapers, which were being pub- 
lished on post days and which were 
culling their news from the morning 
journals, be prohibited altogether.” 

Charles Townshend, secretary of 
state, is credited with the suggestion 
that a complete census be taken of 
the newspapers issued in London to- 
gether with a statement of their po- 
litical affiliations. The politically- 
minded Walpole immediately fell in 
with the plan, and in 1723 Samuel 
Negus, an impecunious printer, 
agreed to gather the data. His report 
listed thirty-four presses as issuing 
matter favorable to King George, 
three as “non-jurors,” four as Ro- 
man Catholic and thirty-four as 
“High Fliers” or opposed to the exist- 
ing administration.” 

The fact that the opposition press 
was at least as numerous as admin- 
istration supporters prompted Wal- 
pole to urge the enactment of a stat- 
ute closing the loopholes in the 
Stamp Tax.” In February, 1724, a 
committee of the House of Commons 
presented a bill which was passed in 
the form of 11 George I, cap. 8, and 
which provided for a tax at the rate 
of one penny a sheet and one half- 
penny a half sheet on all journals, 
mercuries or other newspapers. The 
preamble recites the methods which 
had been used to avoid the tax of 12 
Anne. 





* Tie v= po tt le hee ited in Ti 
report is print n Timper- 
ley, p. 680. th was rewarded by a car- 
rier’s place in ‘the the Post Office 
The writer finds it impossible to a 
with Lawrence Hanson's statement ( 
ernment and the Press, 1695-1768, p. 13) 
that “the motives which prompted the gov- 
ernment to introduce these new scales seem 
to have been solely pecuniary.” 
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Under the new Stamp Tax, a dis- 
tinction was made for the first time 
between newspapers and pamphlets. 
In Anne’s reign it was the political 
pamphlet which caused the greatest 
irritation to the ministers, and a tax 
of three shillings was placed on all 
publications of six pages or more. The 
failure of the law to specify three 
shillings a copy, however, nullified the 
tax and even made it profitable for 
newspapers, which had not been sin- 
gled out for special consideration, to 
expand to six pages in order to pay 
only three shillings an edition. In 
1724, however, the political pamphlet 
had given way to the political peri- 
odical, and the new tax law permit- 
ted pamphlets to continue to publish 
under the old rate of three shillings 
an impression, but the loophole was 
closed to newspapers. 12 Anne, cap. 
18, was pointed primarily at pam- 
phlet literature and only incidentally 
at newspapers; 11 George, cap. 8, 
was directly aimed at newspapers and 
made no attempt to remedy the eva- 
sions as practiced by the publishers 
of pamphlets. 

The direct effects of this new tax 
on newspapers, which went into ef- 
fect April 25, 1724, is even less ob- 
vious than the effect of the first tax 
in 1712. In 1724 there were 82 period- 
icals and newspapers issued in Lon- 
don; in 1725, 76; and in 1726, 64. The 
number did not rise to 82 again until 
1734.” Only nine new periodicals 
were published in 1726 as compared 
to sixteen in 1725 and seventeen in 
1724. However, none of the estab- 
lished journals seems to have sus- 
pended because of the new tax. Most 
of them survived by increasing the 
price and decreasing the size of the 


% Crane and Kaye, p. 184-185. 


newspaper. The standard journal was 
reduced from a six-page folio to a 
four-page quarto.” 

Compliance with the new tax 
seems to have been quite general aft- 
er its enactment, but within a few 
years stampless newspapers were be- 
ing hawked on the streets of London. 
The first recorded yield of the tax 
was £16,500 for the year 1749. One 
method of evasion as practiced by 
the London Journal was a system of 
pre-dates whereby the periodical was 
classified as a pamphlet rather than 
a periodical, but this ruse does not 
seem to have been general.” 

To aid in the enforcement of the 
tax, Parliament in 1743 made it a 
crime subject to three months in jail 
to hawk or sell unstamped newspa- 
pers and informers were to be reward- 
ed with 20 shillings.” In spite of these 
penalties, it was still possible to buy 
unstamped papers on the streets of 
London. The most obvious result of 
the tax was to make newspaper pub- 
lishing less profitable as a business 
and consequently more susceptible to 
political bribery and subsidy. 


Publication Taxes After 1757 


Except for closing of loopholes 
and improving enforcement methods, 
the publication taxes, including the 
stamp tax, the advertising tax, the 
tax on paper and the pamphlet and 
almanac taxes, continued at the rates 
set up earlier in the century. The 
first important change in the news- 
paper tax took place under William 


3% Morison, The — Newspaper, 1622- 


1932, gives an excellent discussion of the 
effects of the tax on newspaper typogra- 


phy. 

ae Notes and Queries, Ser. II, Vol. 7, 
p. . 

3816 George II, cap. 26 (1748). See also 
Se we. Books and Papers 1742-45, 
p. ; 
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Pitt’s coalition ministry in 1757 at a 
time when the government was 
searching for new sources of revenue 
to finance the Seven Years’ War. The 
theory of the government in raising 
the newspaper tax was that in time 
of war an anxious public was willing 
to pay an increased subscription price 
for news of the military and naval 
engagements. The new revenue act, 
30 George II, cap. 19, increased the 
stamp tax by one-half penny on all 
newspapers of four pages (one sheet) 
or less. A four-page newspaper now 
paid a stamp tax of three halfpence. 
The tax on advertisements appearing 
in daily and weekly newspapers was 
increased to two shillings. It is esti- 
mated that the yield of this tax be- 
tween 1758 and 1763 was approxi- 
mately £43,000 annually. Some fif- 
teen periodicals ceased publication in 
1757 as compared to fourteen in 1756 
and only six in 1758. 

The Seven Years’ War, which had 
extended to the American continent, 
was also responsible for the enact- 
ment of a Stamp Tax in the Ameri- 
can colonies.” The Act provided for 
a tax of one halfpenny on every news- 
paper and pamphlet of a half sheet or 
less and a penny a sheet for each pub- 
lication up to six sheets in size. A two- 
shilling tax was to be paid on every 
advertisement appearing in a news- 
paper or pamphlet, and publishers of 
almanacks and calendars were to pay 
a stamp duty of fourpence for every 
copy. Stamp offices were ordered set 
up in each of the American colonies 
to administer the tax. The immediate 
and violent opposition to the new tax 
by the American colonists forced the 
Rockingham ministry to repeal the 


%® 5 George III, cap. 12. 


American Stamp Tax on May 1, 
1766, less than a year after its en- 
actment. 

Once again the London publishers 
found a means of avoiding the in- 
creased taxes contained in the reve- 
nue act of 1757. It would seem that 
the draftsmen of legislation on stamp 
taxes should have profited from the 
unfortunate experience with the orig- 
inal act of 1712, but nevertheless, the 
act of 1757 failed to make provision 
for taxation of newspapers larger 
than one sheet. The newspaper pub- 
lishers once again were quick to take 
advantage of the deficiency in the 
tax law by expanding their publica- 
tions to six pages and paying a tax of 
only three shillings for an entire edi- 
tion. It took a new act of Parliament 
(13 George ITI, cap. 65, 1773) to rem- 
edy the situation by declaring the tax 
rate of 1757 applicable to all news- 
papers regardless of the number of 
pages. During the three years be- 
tween 1773 and 1776 the tax was one 
penny for a two-page newspaper, 
three halfpence for four pages and 
twopence for a six-page paper. Un- 
fortunately there are no accounts of 
the returns of the stamp tax between 
1764 and 1794. 

The American war for independ- 
ence was responsible for the next in- 
crease in the stamp tax on newspa- 
pers which was passed by Parliament 
in 1776 under the sponsorship of 
Lord North. By an act of 16 George 
ITI, cap. 34, the rate on newspapers 
was raised by an additional halfpen- 
ny a copy to three halfpennies for a 
two-page paper and twopence half- 
penny for a four-page newspaper. The 
six-page newspapers continued to pay 
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the two pennies originally set up in 
1778. 

In 1789 the stamp tax was again 
raised, this time to twopence for a 
two-page newspaper and to two- 
pence halfpenny for a four-page pa- 
per.“ The tax on larger papers contin- 
ued under the rates set up in 1778. 
To cover the additional tax the news- 
paper publishers immediately raised 
the price to fourpence a copy. As the 
government had hopefully expected, 
the hawkers and dealers in newspa- 
pers found it increasingly difficult to 
sell their papers at the increased 
price, but not to be outdone they de- 
veloped the practice of renting out 
the paper to readers for a limited pe- 
riod of time. Not only did the news- 
dealers rent out papers but they also 
returned the unsold copies at the end 
of the day to the Stamp Office for re- 
bates. This method of evasion was 
outlawed by the above act under a 
penalty of £5. Under the new tax law, 
allowances for unsold copies were 
abolished and instead a four per cent 
discount was set up to take care of 
overprinting and spoilage. Finally 
the act raised the advertisement tax 
to two shillings sixpence. 

The stamp tax continued to be one 
of the most effective fetters on the 
periodical press of England during 
the late years of the reign of George 
IIT. Increases in the tax were made 


“1 29 George ITI, cap. 50. 


in 1794 and 1804,* and finally in 
1815“ the tax on newspapers 
amounted to fourpence a copy. The 
tax was reduced to one penny in 
1836 “ and finally abolished in 1855.“ 
The advertisement duties were re- 
pealed in 1853 “ and the paper duties 
in 1861.“ 

Throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the newspaper stamp, advertise- 
ment and paper taxes operated as an 
effective control over the periodical 
press. By making it difficult to op- 
erate newspapers at a profit, the gov- 
ernment forced the publishers to ac- 
cept subsidies and political bribes. 
Circulations among the poorer class- 
es of readers were curtailed, and un- 
der the newspaper registration sys- 
tem a periodical could be effectively 
suppressed without bringing its con- 
tents into question. The taxes, along 
with subsidization, prosecutions for 
seditious libel and regulation of Par- 
liamentary reporting, rendered the 
press of the eighteenth century al- 
most as helpless as it had been in the 
seventeenth century under the licens- 
ing system and the trade regulation 
acts. 

«44 George IIL, cap. 98. 

“455 George III, cap. 
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ry of the repeal of the “taxes on knowl- 
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Newspaper Libel in Canada — 
A Note in Comparative Press Law 


By William F. Swindler 


Dr. Swindler, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Idaho, here makes a pio- 
neering comparison between libel laws of the 
United States and those of the various provinces 


of Canada. 


NE of the great unexplored areas 

of newspaper law is the field of 
comparative legislation and jurispru- 
dence. Except for Rothenberg’s forth- 
coming compilation* and the earlier 
ones by Shearman and Raynor and 
Sharp,’ the broader field has been al- 
most untouched by English-language 
researchers, while leading works of 
French and German scholars are 
now of little more than background 
value. Certainly, after the war, a real 
opportunity will open to advanced 
students of newspaper law in this 
country who to date have done little 
more than produce several textbooks 
on the subject, however valuable 
these may be.* The present note is a 
preliminary expedition into this un- 
discovered country. 


1Cf. Ignace Rothenberg, “Damages for 
Newspaper Libels in Great Britain,” Jour- 
Ar ta Quarterly, v. XX (June, 1948), p 
2 Montague Shearman and O. T. Raynor, 
The Press Laws of Foreign Coun 
(1926); Eugene W. Sharp, The Censorshi; 
ws of Sixty Countries (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Journalism 
Series No. 77, 1936). 
®Cf. Fredrick S. Siebert, “Research in 
Press Law and hn age of the Press,” 
Journalism Quarterly, v. XIX (March, 
1942), p. 69. Comparative investigation of 
the newspaper laws of the several states in 
this country is a subdivision of the general 
subject in which considerably more progress 
has been made. at James E. Pollard’s two- 
reine Index of the Public Notice Laws of 
he 43 States (1942) and his The Newspaper 








‘ 


The comparison of the domestic 
law of different nations is at best dif- 
ficult, and the start must be made 
upon some common ground of legal 
character. In Western civilization, 
jurisprudence has been traditionally 
divided into two great parent stocks 
—the Roman or civil law, which pre- 
vails on the Continent, and the Eng- 
lish common law, from which much 
of the fundamental law in the United 
States stems.‘ Before any great de- 
gree of comparative investigation be- 
tween these two systems can be done, 
the relationships and differences 
within each—and primarily within 
the one system of which our law is a 
part—should first be examined. 

For the purposes of this prelimi- 
nary note, the differences between 
the two great parent stocks of juris- 
prudence mentioned above may be 
very briefly summarized as follows: 
English common law is characterized 
by a reliance upon precedents estab- 
lished in decisions of the higher 





as Defined Law (Ohio State University 
Journalism Series No. 14, 1940); Walter A. 
Steigleman, “The Legal Problem of the 


Police Blotter,” Journalism io aernia v. 
XX eS. aoe 80, etc. 

Barry v. V' lage of Port Jervis, 64 
Py Div. 268, 72 N. Y. S. 104 (1901) ; 
Smith v. me, 124 U. S. 465, 8 S. Ct. 
564, 31 L. Ed. 508 (1888); Lux v. Haggin, 
69 Calif. 255, 10 P. 674 (1886); etc. 
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courts, which serve as authoritative 
guides in later cases in the absence of, 
or supplementary to, statutory pro- 
visions. 

Another fundamental is the “rule 
of law,” which means that the sev- 
eral branches of government may not 
act arbitrarily according to their own 
pleasure but are bound by certain 
recognized principles of control en- 
forceable by the courts. Roman law, 
on the other hand, allows virtually 
no weight of precedent to court deci- 
sions and recognizes few or no stric- 
tures upon branches of government; 
“the state has tended thus to main- 
tain a position of supreme compe- 
tence.” * 

A branch of jurisprudence based 
upon the English common law and 
geographically nearest our own is 
Canada’s; and in Canada’s libel law 
lies an apt starting point for a long- 
term program of investigation in 
comparative press law. This is true 
for several reasons. First, of course, 
libel is one of the primary branches of 
law which affects the press. Second, 
since no specific guarantee of press 
freedom comparable to our First 
Amendment to the Constitution is 
found in either English or Canadian 
statutes, liberty of expression as a 
practical matter is measured by the 
degree of latitude in the libel laws of 
these countries.* Finally, a number of 
interesting developments have taken 
place in Canadian libel law which 

5 See article on “Common Law,” Ency- 
clopedia of the Social a v. 4 (19380), 
pp. 50, 54-55; “Civil La * ibid., v. 8, pp. 
502, 507. Of man standard works, see 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, The Common Law 
(rev. -ed., 1988); Sir Frederick Pollock, 
The Expansion of the ne & Law (1904) ; 
Rudolph von Jhering, Geist des rémischen 
Rechts (2d ed., 1888-89); and C. P. Sher- 
man, Roman Law in the Modern World 
(3d ed., 1922). 

*Cf. W. 


V. Ball, See & SE and ee 
der (2d ed., 1986), p. 2. 


offer comparisons and contrasts with 
ours. 

Canadian and American law, 
though having a common origin in 
the legal system of England, have 
grown into independent systems of 
jurisprudence and federal govern- 
ment since separation from the older 
country. As one writer has put it, in 
the United States the true constitu- 
tional system is based upon the origi- 
nal written document plus the inter- 
pretative opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and in 
Canada upon the British North 
America Act of 1867° plus the con- 
structions put upon it by decisions 
of the Imperial Privy Council or the 
Supreme Court of Canada.* While 
Canadian legal writers are careful to 
emphasize that the B. N. A. Act is 
not the constitution of Canada,’ it is 
nevertheless the basic confederating 
document around which have gravi- 
tated the various auxiliary pieces of 
legislation which define the present 
form of government. 

In addition, students of compara- 
tive law must keep in mind two pe- 
culiarities of the Canadian system in 
general. One is the relationship be- 
tween Dominion legislation—enact- 


: Sidney T. “Miller, “The Development of 
the Canadian Legal ego Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review, v. 61 (October, 1913), 
pp. 625, 627; see also FB vom C. Woods, 
“Constitutional Interpretation in Canada,” 
American Bar Association Journal, v. XX 
—- 1984), p. 176. 

One Canadian authority says that “the 
pa. have treated, as a most general rule, 
the British North America Act as a statute, 
not as a constitution.” W. P. M. Kennedy, 
“The British North America Act: Past and 
Future,” Canadian Bar Review, v. 15 (June, 
1987), p. 892; C. A. Stu i? “Our Consti- 
tution Outside of the B. Act,” ibid., 
v. 8 (February, 1925), p. és. a generally. 
A. V. Dicey, Introduction to . the Law 
of the oo (9th ed., 11989). pp. 165- 
168; W. I. Jennings and C. M. Young, Con 
stitutional _ Laws o the British ae tg 
v 1; Kennedy, Essays in Con- 

stitutional L , esp. Essays ii-iv. 
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ed in Ottawa—and Imperial legisla- 
tion—enacted in London. Under the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931,” the 
Dominion Parliaments in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations have pow- 
er to repeal Imperial legislation inso- 
far as that legislation is “part of the 
law of the Dominion,” and the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom is not 
to legislate for any Dominion except 
by its consent.” Cases of constitu- 
tional law and conflicts in legislation, 
as in the United States, may be ap- 
pealed to higher courts, the highest 
being the Supreme Court of Canada 
or (in civil eases and in some criminal 
cases) the Imperial Privy Council.” 
In general, principles evolved from 
decisions in any courts of the Empire 
may become guiding precedents for 
all other courts.” 

The other peculiarity to consider 
is the duality of the French legal and 
social system existing principally in 
Quebec province and the English sys- 
tem prevailing in most of the rest of 
the Dominion. This should be kept 
in mind because it occasionally pre- 
sents principles at variance with 
those in the other jurisdiction—for 
example, truth is not as definitely a 
defense against libel in the law of 
Quebec."* However, this should not 
be exaggerated in the present note; 

10 22 Geo. V, As background, see the 


we sa Laws Validity Act, 1865, 28 & 29 
c 

1 Cf. ) and Young, op. cit., pp. 
109 ff., including cases reprinted there; 
G. G. P., “Constitutional Powers of the 
Dominions and the Statute of Westmin- 
ster,” Law Quarterly Review, v. 48 (Octo- 
ber, 1982), p. 455. 

2 Cf. A. B. Keith, Constitutional Law, 
esp. pp. 495-503. 

Cf. ibid., p. 41; C. K. Allen, Law in 
the Making, pp. 200-205, and references in 
Note 15 below. 

14Mr. Justice Anglin, “Some Differences 
Between the Law of Quebec and the Law 
as Administered in Other Provinces of 
Canada,” Canadian Bar Review, v. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1928), pp. 88, 49-50. But cf. Note 29 be- 
ow. 


some Canadian writers believe that 
the differences are waning, and that 
“the tendency is for the courts of 
. to adopt the English 


Quebec . . 


rule.” 


STRIKING parallel in the jour- 
nalistic histories of the United 
States and Canada lies in the famous 
trial of John Peter Zenger in the 
American colonies and the trial of 
Joseph Howe, Canada’s great states- 
man, in 1835. Here, as in Zenger’s 
case, the defendant, faced with a 
charge upon which he could be con- 
victed merely upon proof of author- 
ship or publication, made an eloquent 
plea for the right of free utterance 
which won the jury’s verdict of ac- 
quittal.” Both cases were part of the 
struggle against the rigid common 
law of criminal libel—as were the tri- 
als of Wilkes and Woodfall in Eng- 
land “—which eventually prevailed 
in the United States in the enact- 
ment of the First Amendment to the 
Constitution ” and in a series of libel 
statutes in England and Canada, 
considered further below. 
The jury’s verdict in cases like 
those of Howe, Woodfall and Zenger, 
%D. H. Laird, “The Doctrine of stare 
decisis,”’ Canadian Bar Review, v. 18 (Janu- 


ary, 1985), pp. 1, 15; P. B. ee “The 
Authority of eg ibid., v. 8 
(January, 1925), 

1616 American fate ‘Trials, 17 (1784-85). 

17 The case is unreported. See Joseph A. 
Chisholm, “King v. Joseph Howe: Prosecu- 
tion for Libel,”’ Canadian = yee v. 
18 (October, 1935), p. 548. Cf., generally. 
sae tT it, BP. 447-450; Adjutor Riva 
“De la e la presse,” Transactions 
of the | Society of Canada, 8d ser., 
v. xvii, sec. 1 (1923). 

1819 Howell’s State Trials, 1075 (1765); 
20 ibid., 895 (1770). 

1® Story considered the First Amendment 
“neither more nor less than an expansion 
of the great doctrine recently brought into 
operation in the law of libel, that every 
= shall be at liberty to publish what is 

with > on ae motives and for justifiable 

end ” onstitution (5th ed., 1891), 

. a Pw ree. 
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of course, were manifestations of pop- 
ular sentiment rather than recog- 
nized changes in the law. These wait- 
ed (in the case of the United States) 
upon the enactment of the First 
Amendment in 1792.” The following 
year the English Parliament enacted 
Fox’s Libel Act, which affirmed the 
prerogative that these earlier juries 
had insisted upon, to “give a general 
verdict of guilty or not guilty upon 
the whole matter put in issue,” and 
denied to the courts the power to di- 
rect a verdict of guilty merely upon 
proof of publication. Subsequently, 
legislation was enacted in all parts of 
Canada where the English common 
law prevailed, making Fox’s Act ap- 
plicable to both civil and criminal 
cases.” 

Although the American First 
Amendment did not refer specifically 
to libel, it became the basis for a suc- 
cession of arguments in libel suits in 
favor of liberalized interpretations of 
the law of defamation.” The Alien 
and Sedition Acts, passed shortly aft- 
er the First Amendment was ratified, 
raised for a brief time the question 
of seditious libel as a branch of the 
new American press law; but, except 
for certain war-time measures, sedi- 
tion as a form of libel has become vir- 
tually a dead issue in both English 
and American law.” 


Cf. Clyde i. -_ ~ Duniway, Free- 


dom of the Press Massachusetts (Har- 
vard 


istorical Studies, XII, 1906), Ch 
vii-ix. 


21 82 Geo. III, c. 60. 

2 J. King, Law of Defamation in Can- 
ada, pp. 665-666. This work, published ” 
1907, is the only book dealing with the sub- 
ject of newspaper libel in the Dominion. 

%3Cf. Hamilton’s well-known address to 
the jury in People v. Croswell, 8 Johns. 
Cas. 887 (N. Y., 1804); Respublica v. Os- 
wald, 1 Dallas 319 (Pa., 1788); Common- 
wealth v. Blanding, 8 Pick. 304 (Mass., 
1825 

*% Thomas Cooley, Constitutional Limita- 
tions (8th ed., 1927), pp. 612, 618; how- 


The freedom to publish truth, 
which was the theme of the early case 
arguments mentioned above, was 
guaranteed by statutes enacted in the 
various states of the Union early in 
the nineteenth century.” On the oth- 
er hand, Fox’s Act soon proved to be 
fundamentally weak because it said 
nothing about the introduction of 
truth as a defense in libel actions. 
While Littledale, J., accepted such a 
defense under this Act,” it was not 
allowed in criminal actions such as 
Joseph Howe’s, for example, nor in 
various other cases in the first part 
of the century.” 

To clarify the situation, therefore, 
Parliament passed Lord Campbell’s 
Libel Act in 1848. Among the sev- 
eral important provisions in this Act 
were a clause admitting evidence of 
apology in mitigation of damages, 
and a clause admitting truth as evi- 
dence (but not as a defense unless 
publication for public benefit could 
also be established).* Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act became the model for colo- 
nial legislation throughout the Em- 
pire.” 

Most far-reaching of all the Impe- 
ever, cf. Tennessee Code, 1982, . 11026. 
The subject of waoting Pas is to too —~ 
to discuss here; lake Odgers, On 
Libel and Slander (6th 4 1929), Ch. xix; 

L. ientag, “From itious Libel to 
| at of the Press,” Brooklyn Law Re- 
view, Vv. 11 ane ee). Pp. 125; Harry C. 
Shriver and Cedric Larson, “Mars With a 
Blue Pencil: The v. S. Censorship Board 
of 1917-18," Bill of Rights Review, v. 1 
(Summer, 1941), p. 298. 

% Cf. Duniway, op. cit., = 158; Samuel 

A. Dawson, Freedom of the Press, p. 71. 
For a Federal decision on the relation of 
libel to te eto’ of the press, see en v. 


Clifford Cas. No. 555 (1885 
© on McPherson v. Daniels, tieeol 10 B. & 
“Cf. W. H. Wickwar, The Struggle for 
the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832, pas- 
sim. 
6 & 7 Vict., c. 96. 
2 Cf. ruling on truth as a defense in 
Delisle v. Ieoutre, (1868) i? L. Cc. J. (S. C.) 
221, a Quebec case. 
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rial statutes bearing upon libel and 
freedom of the press, however, were 
the Newspaper Libel and Registra- 
tion Act of 1881 and the Law of Libel 
Amendment Act, 1888. The former 
statute contained three important 
provisions: 


Registration of all bona fide news- 
papers with the registrar of joint stock 
companies, or any other official desig- 
nated by the Board of Trade (Sec. 1). 

Authorization of the courts to dis- 
miss cases in which, after evidence of 
truth, public benefit and absence of 
malice is given, there is strong or prob- 
able presumption that the jury would 
acquit (Sec. 4). 

Waiver of jury trial, with the acqui- 
escence of defendant, in the case of 
trivial libel charges to which the de- 
fendant pleads guilty (Sec. 5).” 


The 1888 statute, repealing certain 
other provisions of the 1881 law re- 
lating to privilege, adds these provi- 
sions: 


Extension of privilege to all fair and 
accurate newspaper reports of court 
proceedings (Sec. 3). 
Extension of privilege to newspaper 
reports of certain other public meetings, 
invalidating the defense, however, in 
cases where paper refuses to publish 
any reasonable letter of contradiction 
or explanation of the meeting (Sec. 4). 
Admission of evidence, in mitigation 
of damages, that plaintiff has received 
or agreed to receive compensation for 
a similar libel (Sec. 6).™ 
A number of British journalists, in- 
cluding Lord Glenesk of the Morning 
Post, led the movement for enact- 
ment of these statutes to remove cer- 
tain restrictions in the common law 
with which neither Fox’s Act nor 
Lord Campbell’s Act had proved ca- 

44 & 45 Vict., c. 60. 

™ 51 & 52 Vict., c. 64. A detailed discus- 
sion of these Acts is given in Odgers, oP. 
cit., pp. 267, 270-278, App. B. See ally 


Odgers’ criticism of Section 8 of 


1888 
statute, pp. 267-268. 


pable of coping. Registration of news- 
papers, with names and addresses of 
proprietors—now a characteristic of 
newspaper law throughout most of 
the British Empire—was effected in 
order to assure anyone injured by a 
publication of being able to locate the 
parties responsible with a minimum 
of effort.” This principle established 
for the protection of the general pub- 
lic, the statutes then proceeded to lib- 
eralize the conditions under which the 
press might gather and publish news 
of public interest, without the serious 
impediments which the older views of 
the law had presented. 

Section 4 of the 1881 statute was 
of particular benefit to the newspa- 
pers; for while the courts insisted 
that evidence of truth could not be 
received in preliminary hearings and 
that truth as a defense could only be 
raised after actual trial of the case 
had begun,” this act specifically pro- 
vided that such evidence could be 
introduced in preliminary. hearings 
where the defendant was a newspa- 
per. This, together. with Section 5, 
helped materially to relieve newspa- 
pers of the “nuisance” type of suit 
with which, even today in the United 
States, they are frequently plagued.“ 

Cf. Ball, op. cit., pp. 43-45. The re- 
quirement of penne Peete regis- 
tration was first enacted in 1836-87; cf. 
6 & 7 Will. IV, c. 76, later repealed. Cf. 
also the Ne rs, Printers, and Reading 
Rooms Repeal Act, 1869, 32 & 383 Vict., c. 
24. Printers have long been required to put 
their names on the paper: 10 Anne, c. 19, 
sec. 118 (1711-12); 89 Geo. III, c. 79, sec. 
29 (1799); 2 & 8 Vict., c. 12, sec. 2 (1889- 
40). Though the earliest of these three lat- 
ter statutes was repealed in 1871, — 
istration provisions of the others remain 
in force today. 

Cf. Rex. v. Sir Robert Carden, [1879] 
5 Q. B. 1, 49 L. J. M. C. 1; and subsequent 
to the new Act, Ex parte Hubert, Hurter 
@ Son, [1888] 15 Cox C. C. 166. For a Ca- 
nadian case on the general r=. see 
Clark v. Duncan, (1928) 58 C. L. R. 287. 

*% See American Law Institute, Restate- 


ment of the Law of Torts (1988), v. 8, sec. 
614, Comment c. 
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In the 1888 statute, an effort was 
made to affirm more strongly the 
generally recognized immunity of 
certain public records from libel ac- 
tions, and the immunity of newspa- 
pers on making a fair and accurate 
report therefrom. Although Odgers 
feels that Section 3 added nothing 
new to the law on the subject, Sec- 
tion 4 was a definite modification of 
the common law of that day. A sec- 
tion similar to the latter had been in 
the earlier Act of 1881, but the courts 
had shown considerable reluctance 
to apply it. The emphasis on the 
“right of reply” is peculiar to Euro- 
pean libel law in general, and, in Od- 
gers’ opinion, simply serves to settle 
beyond doubt the question of malice 
involved in any instance of publica- 
tion.” Section 6 was of even greater 
value to newspapers, for it modified 
the common law principle that liabil- 
ity is not affected by the liability of 
another party for the same offense; 
now, in the case of newspapers, it may 
be argued that the damage is due 
partly or wholly to the other publi- 
cation.” 

The special defenses in Lord 
Campbell’s Act have been accepted 
by Canadian courts,” and the Impe- 
rial statutes of 1843, 1881 and 1888 
have formed the basis for most of the 
Dominion and Provincial libel laws 
which specially relate to newspa- 


pers.” “This statutory law, provin- 


% Odgers, op. cit., p. 276; Pollock, Law 
of Torts (14th ed., 1989), pp. 215-221, esp. 
p. 216 note (b); cf. also Restatement, v. 
8, secs. 588-612; King, op. cit., p. 822. Ne- 
vada Comp. Laws, 1929, sec. 10506, requires 
that a denial of a libelous article must be 
published. 

% Odgers, op. =, Pp. 825-826, 570; King, 
op. cit., pp. 734-73 

% Parks v. Panel Co., (1911) 8 Alta. 
L. R. 859; cf., generally, Foster v. Maclean, 
(1916) 81 'D.L. R. = Morency v. Wilgress, 
(1907) 9 O. W. R. 8 

%8 King, op. cit., ~ "381. 


cial and Dominion, is presumably a 
recognition by the local and federal 
legislatures of the exceptional posi- 
tion occupied by the newspaper press, 
the public, and, at times, perilous na- 
ture of its duties, and its public use- 
fulness. It is ‘legislation (which) ap- 
pears to be unique, and the intention 
is to protect newspapers reasonably 
well conducted with a view to the in- 
formation of the public.’” The effect 
of it has been to give a distinct legal 
status to the newspaper, and to create 
a law of newspaper libel, which, apart 
from the general law on the subject, 
has always to be considered in both 
civil and criminal prosecutions.” “ 


HILE it should be emphasized 

that this “newspaper libel” does 

not create an immunity for newspa- 
pers from the reasonable operations 
of the general law, it seems clear that 
Canadian statutes, perhaps even 
more than the British, have liberally 
underlined the quasi-public character 
of journalism. On the whole, these 
statutes embody certain principles 
which are as yet only partially ac- 
cepted in the United States. Few 
states recognize a specific branch of 
libel termed “newspaper libel,” “ but 
an increasing number have incorpo- 
rated in their laws special provisions 
pertaining to the “nuisance” type of 
suit and the “honest mistake” libel 
by a newspaper. Georgia’s widely-cit- 
ed law passed in 1939 limits the plain- 
tiff to “such special or actual damages 
% Quoting Boyd, in Bennett v. Em- 
pire Printing Co., (1808) 16 O. P. R. 63, 69. 
King, op. cit, oa? 288 (italics supplied). 
“Cf. Code, 19838, sec. 4431: “Any 
false and ma iclous defamation of another 
in any newspa . tending to injure 
the cenutetion any individual and expose 
him to public hat een or ridicule, 
shall constitute a newspaper libel, the pub- 


lication of such libelous matter ‘being es- 


sential to recovery.” 
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as ... he has sustained” in the case 
of a libel published by a newspaper 
through “an honest mistake of the 
facts” if a prompt correction or re- 
traction is made upon due notice.” 
Several other states have somewhat 
similar provisions, and the proposal 
has been made in some others with- 
out action. 

The law of newspaper libel in Can- 
ada lies in the special provisions of 
the foregoing Imperial statutes, and 
in the Dominion and provincial laws. 
The Dominion statutes, which con- 
tain Canada’s law of criminal libel, 
among other provisions define the 
privilege attaching to legislative and 
court proceedings, affirm the right of 
fair comment and establish truth and 
public benefit as a defense to all libel 
actions. Conviction of publishing a 
defamatory libel is punishable by a 
year’s imprisonment or a fine of two 
hundred dollars, or both.“ Two pro- 
visions which relate specifically to 
newspapers are the following: 


$23. No one commits an offense by 
publishing, in good faith, in a newspa- 
per, a fair report of the proceedings of 
any public meeting if the meeting is 
lawfully convened for a lawful purpose 
and open to the public, and if such re- 
port is fair and accurate, and if the 


“ Georgia Laws, 1989, p. 848. 

48 Cf. codes of California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Utah and Virginia. These are the 
statutes which apply specifically to newspa- 
pers. Several bee = states have more gen- 
eral statutes to retraction, apol- 
ogy, etc., and a oo erable number now 
require notice before institution of action. 

44 See the Criminal Code. R. S. Canada, 
1927, c. 146, secs. 817-834. Criminal law in 
Canada is Federal law, with cases tried b 
the attorneys-general of the provinces. Cf. 

oods, “Criminal Law Administration in 
Canada,” gel Law Review, v. 14 (De- 
cember, 1935), p. 42; ibid., (April 1936), 
p. 887; cf., generally, on ‘criminal 7 
Rez v. Patieson, (1875) 386 - & Q 





129, and Ex parte Genest v. Rear (1938) " 
Que. S. C. 385, and King, Law of Criminal 
Libel (1912), passim. 





publication of the matter complained 
of is for a public benefit, and if the de- 
fendant does not refuse to insert in a 
conspicuous place in the newspaper in 
which the report appeared a reasonable 
letter or document of explanation or 
contradiction by or on behalf of the 
prosecutor. 

329. Every proprietor of any news- 
paper is presumed to be criminally re- 
sponsible for defamatory matter in- 
serted and published therein, but such 
presumption may be rebutted by proof 
that the particular defamatory matter 
was inserted in such newspaper with- 
out negligence on his part. 

2. General authority given to the 
person actually inserting such defama- 
tory matter to manage or conduct, as 
editor or otherwise, such newspaper, 
and to insert therein what he in his dis- 
cretion thinks fit, shall not be negli- 
gence within this section unless it be 
proved that the proprietor, when origi- 
nally giving such general authority, 
meant that it should extend to inserting 
and publishing defamatory matter, or 
continued such general authority know- 
ing that it had been exercised by insert- 
ing defamatory matter in any number 
or part of such newspaper. . . 


It has been held that privilege in 
criminal cases does not attach to the 
publication of any court proceedings 
which are not held in public,” nor 
does it extend to reports of divorce 
suits.” In general, privilege, which is 
discussed in more detail below, is 
somewhat more narrowly construed 
by Canadian courts than by those in 
the United States.“ 

The liability of the publisher for 


*® Jaspar v. La Figg Publications Co., 
(1985) 68 Que. S. C. 114. 

#R. S. Canada, 1087, Cc. 146, sec. 822 
(2); amendment of 1923. 

a Specific statutory provisions relating to 
pending < are found in the codes of Ari- 
zona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia and Washington. The most conveni- 
ent compilation of American libel statutes 
is to be found in William R. Arthur and 
Ralph L. Crosman, The Law of Newspapers 
(2d ed., 1940), App. C. 
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acts of his editors and other subordi- 
nates (except under certain clear cir- 
cumstances of innocence) has been 
well recognized.” 

Criminal libel actions are, of 
course, considerably fewer today than 
civil actions, in the United States as 
well as in Canada. The tendency in 
Canada seems to be to maintain 
criminal actions chiefly against defa- 
mations of persons holding public of- 
fice“ or against publications which 
seem to be clear attempts to hold a 
person up to public hatred, contempt 
or ridicule.” While recognizing the 
principle laid down in leading Eng- 
lish™ and American™ cases, that 
criminal libel is a breach of the pub- 
lic peace, several Canadian cases 
have stated that criminal suits should 
be treated as private suits for private 
redress.™ This, which is at variance 
with the familiar American rule in 
People v. Stokes, has perhaps empha- 
sized the civil aspect of libel in Can- 
ada. In any case, the provincial stat- 
utes and cases relating to newspaper 
libel are considerably more detailed 
than the instances of criminal action. 

There does not seem to be as much 
variation between the libel laws of 





48 Rex v. Molleur, (1905) 14 Que. K. 
556. Cf. the statutory provisions of a 
zona, California, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Cf. also Siebert, The Rights 
and Privileges of the Press (1984), pp. 152, 
158. 

4 Rex. v. Briggs, (1884) 2 Man. R. 18. 

50 Rex. v. Cameron, (1898) 7 Que. Q. B. 
162; and see Rex v. Unwin, (1988) 1 D. a 


8 Cf. Ball, op. cit., Ch. viii and cases 
> Rez. v. Hol- 
brook, [1878] 4Q. B. 


82 People v. Sto e8, aN Y. S. 727 (1893). 
Cf. also Arthur and Crosman, op. cit., Ch. 
vii and - Kh ~ cited therein. 
2 is for the benefit of 
a poe ndividual and not for that of 
the public as a whole.” Rez. v. Patteson, 
(1875) 86 U. C. Q. 129; Rex v. Cameron, 
(1898) 7 Que. Q. B. 162. 


the various provinces as there is be- 
tween those of the various states in 
this country. Among the important 
newspaper libel provisions in the laws 
of Ontario, one of the most important 
provinces, are the following: 


7. In an action for libel contained 
in a newspaper, the defendant may 
plead in mitigation of damages that the 
ibel was inserted therein without ac- 
tual malice and without gross negli- 
gence, and that before the commence- 
ment of the action, or at the earliest 
opportunity afterwards, he inserted in 
-_ newspaper a full apology for the 


8.— (1) No action for libel contained 
in a newspaper shall lie unless the plain- 
tiff has, within six weeks after the pub- 
lication thereof has come to his notice 
or knowledge, given the defendant no- 
tice in writing, specifying the statement 
complained of, which shall be served 

. at the place of business of the de- 
fendant. 
(2) The plaintiff shall recover only 
actual if it appears on the 
trial 
(a) that the alleged libel was pub- 
lished in good faith 

(b) that there was reasonable ground 
to believe that the publication 
thereof was for the public benefit 

(c) that it did not involve a criminal 
charge 

(d) that the publication took place in 
mistake or misapprehension of 
the facts, and 

(e) that a full and fair retraction of 
any statement therein alleged to 
be erroneous was published either 
in the next regular issue of the 
newspaper, or in any regular issue 
thereof published within three 
days after the receipt of such no- 
tice, and was so published in as 
conspicuous a place and type as 
was the alleged libel. 

(8) The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to the case of a libel 
against any candidate for public office 
in Ontario, unless the retraction of the 
charge is made editorially in a conspicu- 
ous manner, at least five days before 
the election. . 








13. An action for libel contained in a 
newspaper shall be tried in the county 
where the chief office of such newspaper 
is, or in the county wherein the plain- 
tiff resides at the time the action is 
brought; but upon the application of 
either party the court or a judge may 
direct the action to be tried, or the 
damages , in any other county 
if it appears to be in the interests of 
justice. ... 

14. An action for libel contained in 
a newspaper shall be commenced with- 
in three months after the publication 
thereof has come to the notice or 
knowledge of the person defamed; but 
where an action is brought and is main- 
tainable for a libel published within 
that period the same may include a 
claim for any other libel published 
against the plaintiff by the defendant 
in the same newspaper within a period 
of one year before the commencement 
of the action. 

15.— (1) No defendant shall be en- 
titled to the benefit of sections 8 and 14 
of this Act unless the name of the 
proprietor and publisher and address of 
publication are stated either at the 
head of the editorials or on the front 
page of the newspaper. 

(2) The production of a printed copy 
of a newspaper shall be prima facie 
evidence of the publication of the print- 
ed copy, and of the truth of the state- 
ments mentioned in sub-section 1.“ 


Other sections of the newspaper libel 
law relate to more technical aspects 
of procedure, and certain definitions 
of privilege similar to those in the 
Imperial statutes. 

The statutes of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan ™ are identical to the On- 
tario law, and together with it con- 
tain the most comprehensive provi- 
sions of any of the provincial laws. 
Manitoba’s law is similar although it 
does not specifically limit the time 
for libel actions.” British Columbia’s 
a Edw. VII, c. 40; R. S. Ont., 19387, 
& R. S. Alta., 1922, c. 101. 


% R. S. Sask., 1940, c. 90. 
7 R. S. Man., 1940, c. 119, c. 150. 
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statute likewise fails to set a specific 
time limit on such actions, and pro- 
vides merely that “one clear day 
must be allowed to elapse between 
the cause of action complained of and 
the issue of the writ thereupon.”™ 
New Brunswick’s Libel Act only has 
provisions corresponding to Sections 
7, 13 and 15 of the Ontario law,” and 
Nova Scotia’s is the most incomplete, 
containing one clause defining news- 
papers and public meetings and an- 
other applying privilege to reports of 
certain legislative and court proceed- 
ings.” 

Quebec’s law is similar to Ontario’s 
except that it provides for only three 
days’ notice before bringing action 
(Section 4). In addition, it has two 
interesting provisions: 


8. The newspaper shall also publish 
at its expense any reply which the par- 
ty who deems himself injured may 
communicate to it, provided that the 
same be . . . not unreasonably long 
and be couched in fitting terms. 


Whenever the party who deems him- 
self injured has both obtained a retrac- 
tion and exercised the right to reply, 
no prosecution may issue if the news- 
paper publishes such retraction and 
reply without further comment.” 


ROM the foregoing Imperial, Do- 

minion and provincial statutes, 
and the following cases which have 
arisen under them, the character of 
the law of newspaper libel in Can- 
ada may be defined in the following 
principles: (1) Requirement of regis- 
tration of the newspaper, with names 
and addresses of proprietors; (2) re- 





58R. S. B. C., 1986, c. 158. 

5 R. C. N. B., 1927, c. 142. 

oR. S. N. S., 1928, c. 280. 

#119 Geo. V, c. 72. See also S. R. Que., 
1925, c. 172. The Quebec Press Act is = 
terned after French libel law rather n 
English. Cf. Rex v. Brozeau, (1899) 8 C. C. 
C. 89, and Note 85 above. 
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quirement of notice before instituting 
action; (3) limitation of damages in 
cases involving newspapers; (4) ex- 
tension of privilege to certain specific 
newspaper reports; and (5) restriction 
of venue and limitation of actions. 
The “right of reply” in the Law of 
Libel Amendment Act, 1888, and in 
the Quebec statute, may also be cited 
as a principle of the law of newspaper 
libel. 

It is clearly recognized that, to se- 
cure the benefits of the special news- 
paper provisions in the law, the news- 
paper must be duly registered in ac- 
cordance with the particular local 
law.” To be eligible for registration, 
a newspaper must correspond to the 
definition, if any, incorporated in 
the local law, such as the follow- 
ing: 


“Public newspaper or other period- 
ical publication” includes any paper 
containing public news, intelligence or 
occurrences, or any remarks or obser- 
vations thereon, printed for sale or pub- 
lished periodically, or in parts or num- 
bers, at intervals not exceeding twenty- 
six days between the publication of 
any two such papers, parts or numbers, 
and also any paper printed in order 
to be dispersed and made public weekly 
or oftener, or at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days, and containing only, 
or principally, advertisments.™ 


Where it is evident that malice actu- 
ated the defamation, the defendant 
may be denied protection of the 


62 Ashdown v. Manitoba Free Press Co., 
(1891) 20 S. C. R. 48; Skryka v. Telegram 
Printing Co., (1914) 24 Man. R. 721; Dingle 
v. World Newspaper Co., (1918) 57 Ss. C. R. 
578; Scown v. Herald Publishing Co., (1918) 
56S. C. R. 805. 

6 R. S. Man., 1940, c. 118, sec. 2 (a). 
Odgers points out that English law contains 
three different definitions of a newspaper— 
in the Newspaper Libel and Registration 
Act, 1881, in the Post Office Act and in the 
Copyright Act; op. cit., p. 708. For Ameri- 
can definitions, see Pollard, The Newspaper 
as Defined by Law, passim. 


newspaper libel provisions.“ Other- 
wise, the defendant may claim this 
protection, although there is yet 
some question as to how widely 
among the newspaper’s personnel 
this immunity may be extended. 
Advertisers do not come under it,” 
but a sports editor—and presumably 
others concerned with the publishing 
responsibility—is eligible to the pro- 
visions of the Ontario act.” Writers 
of letters to the editor and other 
correspondents of the newspaper are 
not protected.” In Manitoba, on the 
other hand, the immunities of the 
Libel Act have been extended to any 
defendant associated with a newspa- 
per.” 

Similarly, some question has 
arisen as to whom a plaintiff may 
name in notice of action against a 
newspaper. Where the publisher is 
being sued and the notice is ad- 
dressed to the editor, or where the 
company itself is being sued and the 
notice is addressed to an individual, 
such notice has been held insuffi- 
cient.” Moreover, if both publisher 
and printer are the defendants, 
plaintiff cannot argue that notice 
need only be given the publisher.” 
While these may appear to be legal- 


a v. Lobay, (1987) 45 Man. R. 
® Powell v. Ruskin, (1899) 35 C. L. J. 
“se Robinson v. Mills, (1909) 19 0. L. R. 
= Egan v. Miller, (1887) 7 C. L. T. 448; 


Neil v. Norman, (1901) 21 C. L. T. 298. 
6 Bartman v. Ukrainian Publishing Co., 


(1927) 1 D. L. R. 1071. 2 

® Burwell v. London Free Press Print- 
ing Co., (1895) 27 O. L. R. 6; Benner v. 
Mail Printing Co., (1911) 24 O. L. R. 507. 
A trivial error in naming the company 
(e.g., “printing” for “publishing’’) will not 
invalidate a notice. Telegram nting Co. 
v. Knott, (1917) 55 S. C. R. 681. For other 
— in question, see King, op. cit., Ch. 
xv 

7 Knowles v. 


—- poare Publishing 
Co., (1989) 0. W. N 














istic technicalities, they are really an 
important means of enhancing the 
protection afforded newspapers in 
libel actions. Notice is insisted upon, 
and its direction to the proper 
party insisted upon, to enable the 
newspaper to make correction or re- 
traction in conformity with the law. 
Moreover, the notice must specify 
the article which is the basis for the 
action; ™ merely giving the date and 
headline of the article is not suffi- 
cient.” It is generally believed, too, 
that the defendant should be called 
upon only to meet complaints set 
out in the notice, although there is 
some conflict of opinion on this.” 
The limitation of damages in the 
case of newspaper libels has already 
been mentioned in the case of those 
states in this country which already 
have specific provisions relating to 
newspapers. These provisions are 
embodied in the so-called “honest 
mistake” libel laws, and the prin- 
ciple has been recognized by Cana- 
dian courts generally. For instance, 
in denying to correspondents the 
protection of the newspaper libel 
law, the courts in Egan v. Miller 
and in other cases have pointed out 
that the purpose of the law is to 
protect the newspapers in respect to 
copy submitted to them from 
sources which they could not check 
for accuracy.“ Canadian courts seem 
to be more liberal, too, with regard 
to libelous matter which is received 
from a wire news service and insert- 





7 Sentinel- 4 y Co. v. Robinson, 
(1928) 8D. L. R. 9 


7 Pohlman v. ierald Printing Co., (1919) 
45 0. L. R. 291. 
7% Obernier v. Robertson, (1892) 14 
O. P. R. 558; Conmee v. Weidman, (1894) 
16 O. P. R. 239 
™ Cited p.m Note 67; a v. 
Roach, (1908) 89 N. B. R. 2 
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ed in the paper in the honest belief 
that it was correct.” 

Corollary to this principle that 
the persons responsible for the pub- 
lication of the newspaper shall be 
the ones properly entitled to the 
immunities of the newspaper libel 
law, Canadian courts have accepted 
the argument—also recognized in 
England—that newspapers and their 
responsible personnel cannot be 
compelled to disclose the names of 
contributors or other news sources.” 
Because newspapers are instruments 
“which are published in the inter- 
ests of the general public and which 
take upon themselves full responsi- 
bility for what they publish, they 
ought not to be compelled to dis- 
close the names of their contribu- 
tors or informants, except under spe- 
cial circumstances.”™ Here again 
Canadian law differs in a degree 
from the majority view in the Unit- 
ed States. Except in ten states 
where the right of newspaper confi- 
dence has been established by stat- 
ute, the courts have not been in- 
clined to recognize such a right.” 





% Cf. Beaton v. Intelligencer Printing & 
Publishing Co., (1895) 22 O. A. R. 97. Layne 
v. Tribune, 108 Fla. 177, 146 So. 234 (193838) 
is in line with this view, but the prepon- 
derance of American court opinion is 
against it; cf. Wood v. Constitution Pub- 
lishing Co., 57 Ga. 128, 194 S. E. 760 (1987). 

=. is v. McKay, (1904) 8 O. W. R. 

; Kaft v. Star Publishing Co., (1925) 1 

"Ww. R. 774 oe. ):; Hays v. Weiland, 
neue} 42 0. L. 637. For British cases, 
cf. Edmondson v. Rin @ Co. Ltd., [1905] 
2 K. B. 528; Chapman v. Leach, [1920] 89 
L. J. K. B. 155. Pollock, Law of Torts, pp. 
199, 220. This privilege does not extend to 
outside contributors when they, rather than 
the paper’s staff, are sued. South Suburban 
Cooperative Society v. Orum @ Croyden 
Advertisers, Ltd., [1937] 106 L. J. K. B. 555. 

hn wad v. Cromie, (1918) 8 W. W. 
R. 1088 (B. C.). 

™% Cf. People v. Sheriff of New York 
County, 269 N. Y. 291, 199 N. E. 415 (1986). 
Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, California, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, New Jer- 
oy. Ohio and Pennsylvania have such stat- 
utes. 
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Mitigation of damages in news- 
paper suits by evidence that the 
plaintiff has sued or is suing else- 
where for the same libel or a simi- 
lar one is specifically permitted by 
the laws of several provinces and by 
the Imperial statute of 1888.” This 
seems to be a step considerably in 
advance of legislative and judicial 
thought in the United States, where 
only two states—Massachusetts and 
Michigan—have such provisions. 
Massachusetts’ statute reads: 


In action for libel, the defendant 
may allege and prove in mitigation of 
damages that the plaintiff has already 
recovered damages for, or has received 
or agreed to receive compensation in 
respect of substantially the same libel 
as that for which such action was 
brought... .” 


RIVILEGE, as has already been 
pointed out, is more narrowly 
construed in Canada than in the 
United States. It is extended to 
newspaper reports of legislative and 
court proceedings, and to carefully 
defined public meetings. In general, 
the courts have not been inclined to 
regard as public any sorts of meet- 
ings other than those mentioned in 
the statute of the particular prov- 
ince." While a United States court 
has held the report of a church trial 
to be privileged, for example,” and 
several states have recognized the 
privilege attaching to reports of cer- 
tain types of meetings of medical 
and other professional societies,” this 
7 Cf. King, op. cit., pp. 784-740. 
® Mass. Laws Ann., 1933, Ch. 281, Sec. 
94. Similar provision in Michi =. New 
York and Pennsylvania provide t plain- 
tiff may not sue same party in more than 
one place in the state for the same libel. 
81 See King, op. cit., Ch. xx. 
% Warren v. Pulitzer Publishing Co., 386 


Mo. 184; 78 S. W. (2d) 404 (19384). 
8 Allbutt v. General Council of the Medi- 


does not seem to be the tendency in 
Canada, where in particular the 
question of race and creed libels is 
rather a delicate one. 

The provision restricting venue in 
cases of newspaper libel is again an 
interesting special benefit conferred 
by the Canadian law upon the press. 
Generally, the tort of libel is re- 
garded as transitory—that is, it may 
be the basis for a suit wherever it is 
published or circulated (omitting for 
the present purpose the question of 
conflicts of jurisdiction).“ In the case 
of newspapers, however, most of the 
provinces restrict the plaintiff to in- 
stituting actions either in the coun- 
ty where the chief office of the news- 
paper is located or in his county of 
residence. In the United States, Illi- 
nois restricts jurisdiction to the 
county where the libel was printed 
except in the case of a non-resident 
or a foreign publication, in which 
jurisdiction may be in any county 
where the libel was circulated.” 

The right of reply is not given the 
same degree of consideration in 
American law as in Quebec and in 
the Imperial statute of 1888, al- 
ready cited. American courts do 
recognize that where one is attacked 
he has a right to put his side of the 
controversy before the public,” but 
they do not insist that the defendant 

(Continued on page 62) 


cal Education [1889] 28 Q. Ly D. 400; and 
see Arthur and Crosman, 2. 


Corp., 238 App. Div. 815, 263 N. 
(1933) ; ; Evans v. American Publishing Co., 
188 Tex. 483, 18 S. W. (2d) 858 (1929). 

TI. Laws, 1987, S. B. No. 842; cf. also 
N. Y. Consol. Laws, Secs. 1846, 1847. A num- 
ber of states provide for the consolidating 
of two or more pending actions for the 
same libel, although this does not directly 
restrict venue. 

% Cf. Guenther v. yr Co., 187 App. 

Div. 598, 176 N. Y. S. 89 (1919); Craig v 
Wright, 169 Okla. iy 43 


P. (2d) 1017 
(1985). 
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And the Doctrine of Fair Use 
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OOKS, magazine articles and 

many other pieces of writing 
today are news. When they appear, 
not only reviewers but also news- 
writers hurry to their typewriters to 
get commentaries, condensations or 
disagreements ready for the lino- 
type. To make their points, they al- 
most always wish to use limited 
quotations from their subject mat- 
ter. 

And increasingly, today, they find 
a hurdle thrown in their way: A 
statement following the copyright 
line to the effect that none of the 
material may be reproduced in any 
manner whatsoever without permis- 
sion from the copyright owner. 

If they know their law, they go 
serenely on their way. They know 
that the copyright law, technically 
protecting only literary style, is in- 
terpreted to permit them to make 
“fair (or limited) use” of copy- 
righted matter. They know that the 
publisher’s addition to the copyright 
line has no legal standing. 

But some writers may not know 
their ground. Such writers are like- 
ly to hesitate when they see the 
publisher’s threatening statement. If 
they observe its demand, they either 
lose the timeliness of their comment 


by waiting to get publisher’s permis- 
sion for quotation, or they lose ef- 
fectiveness by conscientiously avoid- 
ing direct “quotes.” 

This article is an examination of 
the growth of the practice of mak- 
ing extra-legal demands that quota- 
tion be avoided, of cases charging 
infringement of copyright in this 
kind of situation, and of the actual 
values involved. 

The right of quotation is predi- 
cated upon what is known as the 
“doctrine of fair use.” Textbooks on 
copyright law give extensive expla- 
nations of this interpretation of the 
federal statutes on the subject, and 
the legal digests offer a number of 
interesting cases in which the right 
of fair use has been upheld.’ 

Now, here are two typical exam- 
ples of publishers’ warnings that 
seem to deny the principle: 

Copyright 1943. All rights in this 
book are reserved. No part of the book 
may be reproduced in any manner 
whatsoever without written permission 


except in the case of brief quotations 
embodied in critical articles and re- 


1See Leon H. Amdur, Co ight Law 
and Practice, Clark Boardman Ltd. 
(New York, 1986), Chapter 22, pp. 754-88. 

Decisions of the United States Courts 
Involvin Be ee ow Bulletins 20, 21, 22, 
23 for 1924-40, Government Print: 
ing Office, Washington. 
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views. For information address Harper 
& Brothers. 


* + 


Copyright 1943 by (name of publish- 
er). No part of this book may be repro- 
duced in any form, by mimeograph or 
any other means, without permission 
in writing from the publisher.’ 


Such broad barriers to reproduc- 
tion of any part of a piece of copy- 
righted material can’t be made to 
stick. Within the bounds of fair 
use the reviewer or “secondary” 
writer may safely ignore the ad- 
dendum. Except for the use of the 
word “copyright,” the year of pub- 
lication and the name of author or 
publisher, the federal statute calls 
for nothing additional to give the 
writer protection against infringe- 
ment.’ Publishing firms readily 
agree that their lengthened notices 
add nothing to the law. 

The broad domain of fair use 
can’t be bounded exactly, but in it 
the writer enjoys many privileges 
without imperiling himself or in- 
fringing upon the copyright owner’s 
rights. In view of the implied bar- 
riers to fair use which may be read 
into the title page warnings, a brief 
resumé of the doctrine as interpreted 
by the courts is in order. 

One of the key cases on the sub- 
ject is that of West Publishing Co. 
v. Thompson Co., decided in 1909.* 
In it the court held that the public 
is entitled “to make use of a copy- 


2 Current books carry many varieties of 
warnings like these, most of them some- 
what milder. Reference to book reviews is 
not general. Some publishers merely add a 
reservation not “to reproduce the book or 
parts thereof in any form.” Others qualify 


the warning by specifying that “no part 
of the material covered by the co yright 
may be reproduced without permission.’ 

® Federal statute on copyright (U.S.C.A.., 
bag 17), passed March 4, 1909. See Sec- 
on 18. 

West Publishing Co. v. Thompson Co. 
(169 Fed. 883), 1909. 


righted book which does not amount 
to a violation of the exclusive right 
(to reprint, publish, vend, multiply, 
translate, etc.) given by the statute. 
. . . Any one may copy less than a 
material part of a copyrighted book; 
i.e., he may make a fair use of it.” 

Under this decision a writer may 
use the identical words of the orig- 
inal. The policy is predicated upon 
the assumption that, while copying 
is technically forbidden by the law, 
some quotation is allowed as reason- 
able and customary. Further, in a 
more recent case the court held 
that the author must be supposed 
“to have reasonably contemplated 
such use at the time when he created 
his work.” ® 

The amount which may be copied 
is not fixed. The policy is based up- 
on the principle of de minimis non 
curat lex (the law does not care 
about a minimum). To prove in- 
fringement it is necessary “that a 
material and substantial part shall 
have been copied.” ° 

To interpret the copyright statute 
to the letter in all cases would de- 
feat the fundamental premise that 
published works are dedicated to 
the advancement of knowledge. 
Carried to such an end there would 
be no quotation from a book at all.’ 


YPES of fair use of a book in- 
clude: Reviews and criticism in 
newspapers and other periodicals; 
editorial comment; mimicry; parody; 
cartoons; in certain cases synopses; 
and reference to a copyrighted work 
5 Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc., v. P. F. 
Collier &@ Son Co. and Joseph P. McEvoy, 
Decisions of U. S. Courts, Bulletin 20, p. 
658 (cited in footnote 1). 
6 Ibid., p. 659. 
“— Publishing Co. v. Thompson Co., 
op. cit. 
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where the subsequent work is pro- 
duced from the same original 
sources.” 

A majority of the warning notices 
carried in books today fail to men- 
tion fair use in reviews. Moreover, 
comment and quotation from a book 
frequently take forms other than 
that encompassed in a book review. 
It is not infrequent that newspaper 
editors take whole volumes and have 
competent reporters or editorial 
writers use them as news pegs on 
which to base background feature 
articles. Perhaps permission is asked 
by editors in these cases, but it isn’t 
necessary unless the news feature 
should be of a nature that makes it 
supersede the original. 

The essence of the matter actu- 
ally rests on the question of whether 
the utilized material diminishes the 
value of the book or appropriates to 
itself the labor of the author. Al- 
most invariably cases on fair use 
come around to this issue. The 
amount of quotation allowable can 
be determined only in connection 
with the larger question. 

The federal courts take pride in 
asserting that each case is decided 
only after a consideration of all the 
evidence. All the evidence more 
often than not reveals that most al- 
leged violations of copyright through 
unpermitted quotations actually are 
not violations at all. If an editor 
wishes to quote from a published 
work, and if he does so in modera- 
tion, no notice to the contrary and 
no charge for permission to quote 
can alter his right. 

Apparently there are no reported 
cases in which the matter of the 
warning added to the copyright label 


* Amdur, op. cit., chapter 22. 


has been used against the alleged 
infringer. One authority on copy- 
right and literary property has 
pointed to this development of the 
book trade as indicative of the au- 
thor’s and publisher’s frowning un- 
reservedly upon any quotation 
whatsoever. But his conclusion is: 
“Where the work is of such a na- 
ture that the public interest would 
require that quotation be made 
therefrom, the author’s lack of de- 
sire would probably be overruled by 
the courts.” ® 

A standard case on copyright and 
fair use for newspaper men is that 
of Chicago Record-Herald Co. v. 
Tribune Association. Its main point 
is that though news, like ideas, is 
not copyrightable as such, the liter- 
ary style of an article is. In the 
event that a reporter’s mode of por- 
trayal is distinctly an element of the 
story, a newspaper which repro- 
duces “a substantial portion of 
what is copyrighted” is- guilty of in- 
fringement. This portion is not 
measured by inches of type or by 
words, but by “literary flavor and 
individuality.” To appropriate the 
style and color of an author, there- 
fore, is a violation of fair use.” 

Another matter of importance is 
the purpose to which a quotation is 
put. If one quotes in a publication 
which will compete directly with the 
previously published material, he is 

®* Philip Wittenberg, The Protection and 
Marketing of Literary Property, Julian 
Messner, Inc. (New York, 1987), p. 98. 

10 The Record-Herald case is of particu- 
lar interest in wartime. The Chicago pa- 
per’s infringement was laid to its use of 
material sections of a New York Tribune 
story written in 1917 by Louis Durant Ed- 
wards. The Edwards piece was an account 
of German submarine plans of World War 
I. Edwards’ article was a markedly able 
piece of authorship and reporting. Chicago 


Record-Herald Co. v. Tribune Association, 
U. S. C. C. A. (275 Fed. 797), 1921. 
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more likely to violate the doctrine 
of fair use than if he is writing for 
a publication of different character. 

Newspapers seem to have gained 
wide latitude on this point. Material 
quoted by editors is frequently used 
for analytical and interpretive pur- 
poses. Newspapers help readers un- 
derstand important questions by 
such quoted references. Seldom 
would a newspaper quotation from 
a book be used for the same pur- 
poses as the book itself. 

A good journalistic example here 
is that of Bradbury v. Hotten, a 
British case." The defendant in this 
case had published a book, “The 
Man of His Time,” in which the ca- 
reer of Napoleon III of France was 
depicted. Nine caricatures were 
copied from issues of the British hu- 
mor magazine Punch from 1849 to 
1867. The court held that under fair 
use a few extracts could have been 
taken, but that in this circumstance 
the defendant had printed his carica- 
tures “for the same purpose as they 
were originally published, namely, to 
excite the amusement of his read- 
ers.” Therefore a case of piracy ex- 
isted; under other circumstances the 
use of the drawings would have been 
legitimate. 


USIC publishers are more 
touchy about copyright viola- 
tions than book publishers. Maga- 
zines in the last ten years have been 
sued for copyright infringement for 
publishing excerpts from popular 
songs. In three reported cases of this 
kind, however, the magazines won 
easily. 
The Saturday Evening Post on 


11 See Copinger. The Law of Copyright 


gi and 


axwell, Ltd. (London, 1927), 
p. 1 


November 30, 1940, published an ar- 
ticle, “Little Town That Leads Em,” 
in which the author described the 
rise of the Green Bay Packers Na- 
tional Professional League football 
team.” The article quoted in full the 
chorus of a song, “Go, You Packers, 
Go,” which had been written by Eric 
Karll, a Packer fan from Milwaukee. 
Karll sued for violation of copyright; 
the Curtis Publishing Company ad- 
mitted it had not received permis- 
sion to use the song and advanced 
fair use in defense. 

Federal Judge F. Ryan Duffy of 
the eastern district of Wisconsin 
held in his decision granting dismissal 
for the Post that the case was one of 
fair use. The court noted that the ar- 
ticle in no way competed with Karll’s 
sales; that it set forth no music with 
the chorus, so that a reader would 
have had difficulty duplicating the 
purpose of the author; that Karll’s 
name was publicized favorably to 
thousands of readers who would oth- 
erwise never have heard of him; and 
that the quotation of eight lines of 
chorus was merely incidental to the 
purpose of the article. 

The emphasis upon favorable pub- 
licity in the Karll case is significant. 
Quotation of snatches of copyrighted 
material in newspapers and maga- 
zines is as likely to promote a book, 
song or other publication to the en- 
hancement of sales as it is to retard 
sales. 

The F-R Publishing Corporation, 
publishers of the New Yorker, won 
a similar case earlier in 1940." Again 
the issue was republication of a song. 
The New Yorker had lifted a dozen 

13 ~——* Curtis Publishing Co. (39 Fed. 


Sup 
Tiatuee Music Corp. v. F-R Publish- 
ing Corp. (81 F. Supp. 817). 
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lines of “Poor Pauline” to enhance 
an article on the death of the serial 
queen of silent film days, Pearl 
White. The court held the song pub- 
lication only incidental to an obitu- 
ary notice and in no way in competi- 
tion with the musical score. The 
New Yorker had not gone ‘beyond 
the limit of fair use.“ 

In the third suit of this same type 
in recent years, P. F. Collier & Son 
Company won under the defense of 
fair use against the music firm of 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc. Col- 
lier’s in a serial story by Joseph P. 
McEvoy had used parts of a popular 
song of 1931, “You Can’t Stop Me 
From Lovin’ You.” The court held 
that no substantial part of the song 
was taken, nor had Collier’s adopted 
any “subterfuge” in presenting ten 
lines of it for background in a serial 
story.” 

Newspapers frequently quote bits 
of poetry from copyrighted sources. 
This brings up another phase of the 
question. The right to quote poetry 
is more circumscribed than the right 
to quote prose, although no one can 
say how many lines exactly may be 


The New Yorker’s quotation at the 
time was interesting: 

“The death of Pearl White in Paris made 
us think of a song everybody sang when 
we were thirteen and ‘The Perils of Pauline’ 
was being shown every week at the Nemo 
Theater, on Broadway and 110th Street. 
As nearly as we can remember it, the 
chorus went: 

“Poor Pauline, I pity poor Pauline! 

One night she’s drifting out to sea, 

Then they tie her to a tree, 

I wonder what the end will be, 

This suspense is awful! 

mos! ee Biff! They throw her o’er the 
chi, 

They dynamite her in a submarine, 

In the lion’s den she sits with fright, 

The lion goes to take a bite— 

Zip, goes the fillum!—Good night! .. . 

“We forget the rest. As 1940 creeps on, 
it often seems to us that we have forgotten 
practically everything of any importance.” 

% Cited in footnote 5. 


taken. Depending upon the poem, 
the limit of fair use may be two 
lines, twenty lines, or two hundred; 
the latter instance, however, would 
demand an epic. 

Last September a Washington, 
D. C., correspondent for a series of 
Pacific coast newspapers lifted ver- 
batim in his column some sixteen of 
the thirty-one lines in Archibald 
MacLeish’s poem, “A Poet Speaks 
From the Visitors’ Gallery.” The 
poem is protected under the New 
Yorker copyright. 

The correspondent was excessively 
critical of Mr. MacLeish’s views and 
used several blocks of four lines each 
from the poem to make his point. 
Upon inquiry the New Yorker re- 
plied that it suspected the reprint 
was “a violation of copyright,” but 
the matter apparently has been left 
there. Like many book publishers, 
the New Yorker carries a copyright 
warning that no part of the maga- 
zine may be reproduced without 
consent. The magazine feels that 
some reprint, with permission, is 
beneficial to the magazine, but it 
adds that many newspapers “seem 
to feel that poetry is in the public 
domain.” It holds that only “negligi- 
ble quotations” of poetry may be 
made without permission to avoid 
liability for copyright violation. 

The undecided question about the 
use of the MacLeish poem is wheth- 
er the use of sixteen of thirty-one 
lines—in this case for adverse criti- 
cism and in small blocks of a few 
lines each—is fair use, or whether 
the correspondent went too far. 

A different sort of issue concerns 
the lifting of published material for 
advertising purposes. In one case, 


16 The New Yorker, Sept. 11, 1948. 
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even though the amount taken was 
negligible insofar as an author’s en- 
tire book was concerned and totaled 
only about one-twentieth of the ad- 
vertisement in question, the court 
held that the author had infringed.” 

The Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company had used in an ad extracts 
from a book by Dr. Leon Felderman 
which had been published by Henry 
Holt in 1931. Dr. Felderman was a 
Philadelphia otolaryngologist. The 
tobacco company’s ad, quoting Dr. 
Felderman, read: 


Statistics have it that 80 per cent of 
physicians are smokers. . . . It appears 
unanimous that smoking is not nearly 
so injurious as over-eating. . . . From 
my experience with ear, nose and throat 
cases, I firmly believe that tobacco, 
when properly used, has no ill effect 
upon the auditory passages. 


Liggett and Myers urged in de- 
fense that the copied matter was 
negligible, that its literary and scien- 
tific content was insignificant and 
that its publication did not exceed a 
fair use of a scientific treatise, in 
which acknowledgment had been 
given the author. 

The court, however, held a case 
of infringement to exist. The quoted 
matter was ruled to be most “perti- 
nent to the subject of the defend- 
ant’s pamphlet.” It added that the 
material was not used in a scientific 
way nor designed to advance human 
knowledge. Rather, it pointed out, 
“it is clear that the pamphlet in- 
tended to advance the sale of its 
product—Chesterfield cigarettes—a 
purely commercial purpose.” The 
plaintiff had not consented to the 
use of his work for such a purpose. 

1 Henry Holt and C ny, Inc., et 3 


Liggett and Myers T 0 Co. "(23 F 
Suse. 802). 


The tobacco company was found to 
have appropriated to itself the re- 
sults of Dr. Felderman’s labors. 

In determination of fair use, there- 
fore, the purpose to which the ap- 


propriated work is put is fundamen- 
tal.” 


HE matter of crediting a piece 

of quotation is another element 
in the picture, and here the decisions 
are conflicting. If credit is given to 
the source from which material is 
taken, the decision is more likely to 
be “fair use” than “infringement.” ” 


18 Folsom v. Marsh (Fed. Cas. 4,901; 9 
Fed. Cas. 342-48), Massachusetts, 1841. 
This case is referred to time and again by 
federal judges in handing down decrees in 

—- matters. It concerned the in- 

gement of Me ay | peepee in the his- 
torinn Jared Sparks’ The Writings of Presi- 
dent Washington (12 volumes, 7,000 pages). 

The defendants in this case had pro- 
duced two volumes on Washington's life 
and had taken much of their material > 
tact from Sparks. Of 866 pages in the 
rated work, 858 corresponded with t ’ 
original; of these 353, some 819 were exact 
ped of benno gga s ce yw ew hed 

parks’ copyrig perpetual injunction 
was issued against the infringers. The 
court ruled: 

“Patents and copyrights approach, near- 
er than any other class of cases... to 
what may be called the metaphysics of the 
law, where the distinctions are ... very 
subtle and refined, and, sometimes, almost 
evanescent. 

... It is often exceedingly obvious 
that the whole substance of one work has 
been copied from another; ...in other 
cases, the identity of the two works in 
substance often depends upon a nice bal- 
ance of the comparative use made in one 
of the materials of the other. 

. It is not only quantity, but value, 
that is always looked to. ... We must 
often, in deciding oe of this sort, 
look to the nature and objects of the se- 
lections made, the quantity and value of 
the materials used, and the degree in 
which the use may ‘prejudice the -_ or 
diminish the profits, or supersede the ob 
jects of the original work. Many mixed in- 
gredients enter into the discussion of such 
questions.” 

This Cocteien, point for point, was re- 
ferred to by Jud Ss Duffy exactly 100 years 
later in the Karl in Ad ee a dismissal 

turday Evening 


y Publishing Ge. v. Thompson Co., 
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But in the Chicago Record-Herald 
case the giving of credit by the Her- 
ald to the New York Tribune story 
was held to be evidence of intent to 
create the false impression that con- 
sent to publish the article had been 
obtained.” Crediting a quotation in 
a newspaper or other publication 
would not of itself be of any value 
to an editor’s defense unless he were 
able to prove independently that he 
had not exceeded the bounds of fair 
use. 

In view of this legal background, 
it is easy to suggest a few rules of 
thumb for editors to follow when 
they desire to quote from copyright- 
ed work. 

1. The copyright-addendum warn- 
ings, stern as they sound, are merely 
scarecrows. Unless a quotation ex- 
ceeds a reasonable length, book pub- 
lishers are glad to see it in a news- 
paper, copyright notice to the con- 
trary. As to what is “reasonable 
length,” every situation would be 
different; but in all ordinary circum- 
stances editors can go ahead and 
quote. Charles Scribner’s Sons says: 
“It has not been our policy to charge 
for quotations used in reviews or 
criticisms of a book, and provided 
there is nothing unusual about such 
quotations the reviewer is not ex- 
pected to ask permission.” 

2. Generally, the large publishing 
firms are stricter than the smaller. 
The broad sweep of the copyright 
notice in Harper books indicates 
that the firm guards its copyright 
privileges more jealously than do 
other firms. Harper, for instance, re- 
plied to an inquiry on the right of 
quotation: “We charge fees for all 


* Chicago Record-Herald v. Tribune As- 
sociation, op. cit. 


quotations with only a very occa- 
sional exception. We cannot specify 
the length of copyright material 
which can be reprinted without per- 
mission and suggest that in all cases 
of more than a line or two permission 
be asked.” In contrast, a different 
publishing firm permits an editorial 
writer of one large Midwestern news- 
paper to quote or reprint up to one- 
third of an entire article. Harper in 
its copyright notices goes so far as 
to tell all those who wish to quote to 
write for information. It is not le- 
gally necessary, in every situation, 
to go to this extreme. 

8. An editor may get a blanket re- 
lease from a book or magazine pub- 
lisher to allow him to use condensa- 
tions of material, usually provided 
the articles do not appear in the sec- 
ond publication too soon after the 
original work is put on sale. Such a 
release might provide that a specific 
time elapse between the original 
publication and the printing of the 
quoted matter, and that long quota- 
tions be edited down and not lifted 
word for word. 

Several large newspapers, upon in- 
quiry regarding their procedure on 
quotations, reply that they do not 
know of any non-cooperative pub- 
lishers. This bears out the view that 
publishers like to have their works 
quoted in the daily press, and brings 
up the need for an explanation as to 
the reasons that so many book pub- 
lishers have adopted admonitions 
against reproduction in any form 
whatsoever. 

These admonitions were devised 
to curb an evil which has nothing to 
do with fair use. This was direct vio- 
lation of the copyright law through 
compilation of anthologies or issu- 
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ance of mimeographed versions of 
copyrighted books. Publishers say 
many of these violations were com- 
mitted by persons uneducated in 
copyright matters. Therefore, to 
avoid threatening numerous suits, 
the extended notices were devised. 

Book companies say the restrictive 
addenda have helped materially in 
putting the mimeographing evil un- 
der control. From the point of view 
of the prospective commentator, 
however, the implied barrier to fair 
quotation is another sort of evil. 

Publishers say that to remove the 
“don’t trespass” threats, though they 
are meaningless in fair use cases, 
might compel them to go to court 
oftener on other matters. But it 
might mean also a greater gain in 
freer discussion, wider interpretation 
and just praise or criticism of books. 
The few persons who do quote too 
liberally still can be held to account 
for violating fair use. 

It seems strange that book pub- 
lishers are not able to control such 
obvious infringements as mimeo- 
graphing by other methods. The 
standard form of copyright label 
gives every author or publisher all 
the protection he is likely to need. 
As the representative of the editorial 
department of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press has said regarding the 
extra notice: 


This is all quite unnecessary, as the 
standard form, “Copyright 1943, Ox- 
ford University Press (or any other 
press),” implies as much (full copyright 
protection). 


21 Among publishers who seem to use the 
simple ra pe ge notice (the word copy- 
ri ht, name of publisher and date), or who 

add merely the mild “All Rights Reserved,” 
=e Bobbs-Merrill, Dial, Doubleday-Doran, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Henry Holt, Lippincott, 
Random House and Viking. 

Publishers who — follow the 
policy of adding wo of reservation in 


Book publishers agree that the 
addendum “would not carry much 
weight in court.” But they regularly 
point to the mimeographing evil— 
which they like to blame upon col- 
lege teachers, who apparently are 
among those “unversed in copyright 
matters.” A representative of Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., writes: 

If the practice of mimeographing 
material from copyrighted books were 


to be carried to its logical conclusion, 
there would be no publishing business. 


This point of view is voiced also 
by Macmillan, Scribner’s, Harper 
and the editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 

A particular case which represents 
the publishers’ side—one prosecuted 
in 19383—is that of the Macmillan 
Co. v. the College Tutoring Bureau.” 
The prosecution against this organi- 
zation, says Macmillan, is the inci- 
dent “more responsible for our elon- 
gating our copyright notice than 
anything else.” 

The College Tutoring Bureau had 
made extensive use of more than 
two dozen Macmillan textbooks by 
mimeographing and multigraphing. 
This led to wide extension of the 
practice throughout the country. 
Macmillan reports that its books 
sometimes were mimeographed “in 
toto.” The company’s prosecution 
led to a consent decree under which 

(Continued on page 64) 

various grades of severity include John 
Day, Fe roe ea Crowell, Dodd, 
Mead, Dutton, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Har- 
per, Harcourt-Brace, Houghton-Mifflin, 
Knopf, Little, Brown, Macmillan, McGraw- 
Hill, Prentice-Hall, Putnam’s, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Scribner's, and Vanguard. 

The lists are aeoey representative. 

22 Macmillan Co. Joseph H. Hurvitz 
and Abraham Segel, sate business under 


the name of the College Tutoring Bureau), 
District Court of U. S., Massachusetts, 1983. 


was not reported, be being settled by 


agreement. Also Co. v. Marcus 
Horblit, d/b/a Fairfax "School, District 
Court of U. S. ., Massachusetts, Civil Action 
704, 
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Development of the Press 
In Nineteenth Century Russia 


By DeWitt Reddick 


Mr. Reddick is a professor in the Department 
of Journalism, University of Texas. His article 
shows how suppression of the nineteenth century 
press in Russia stimulated the growth of under- 
ground journalism. 


HE turbulent internal affairs of 

Russia during the nineteenth 
century comprise an important pre- 
lude to the social and economic up- 
heaval of the soviet revolution. In 
those affairs the press played a 
strategic part. The general illiteracy 
of the masses, it is true, prevented 
the widespread distribution of print- 
ed material to peasants, but the 


successive revolutionary movements 
in nineteenth century Russia em- 
anated not from the masses but 
from small organizations of intel- 
lectuals, and the printing press 


served effectively in stimulating 
the activity of these organizations. 

Sergiei M. Kravchinskii, Russian 
historian and liberal, wrote (under 
the pseudonym of Sergius Stepniak) 
in 1885:* “If anybody required a 
thermometer of great sensitiveness, 
showing at every period and every 
moment the variation in the inten- 
sity of Russian despotism, he would 
find it in the position of the press. 
‘The liberty of the press is the 
chief guarantee of the liberty of a 
country,’ said Milton. With equal 
reason we may affirm the opposite 

1 Sergiei M. Kravchinskii, (Sergius Step- 


niak, pseud.), Russia Under the Tsars (New 
York, 1885; authorized version), p. 318. 


—the existence of a despotism de- 
pends on the fettering of the press.” 

Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury the sluggish Russian masses 
were subjected to pulls from two 
antagonistic forces: on the one hand 
the gentry and the government, 
which sought to retain domination 
of the masses through economic and 
social serfdom; and, on the other, 
the persistent group of intellectuals 
and liberals who sought to lead the 
masses from their subservient posi- 
tion. At times the gap between the 
forces became so wide that violence 
broke out; at other times, when the 
Tsar and his advisers permitted 
paternalistic reforms, something ap- 
proaching unity was momentarily 
achieved. Control of the press 
fluctuated in severity with the rise 
and fall of liberal tendencies in the 
Tsar’s administration. 

The doctrine of liberty of the 
press, as might be expected, had no 
recognition in Russia prior to the 
nineteenth century. Under Peter 
the Great in the early eighteenth 
century some important social re- 
forms took place; but so opposed 
to criticism was Peter that he tor- 
tured and put to death sectarian 
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writers who wrote pamphlets in 
opposition to his reforms. 

An air of liberalism graced the 
court of Catherine II during the 
earlier part of her thirty-four year 
reign, which began in 1762. Journal- 
ists and pamphleteers devoted them- 
selves to discussions of nationalism 
and European culture. But the 
French Revolution frightened Cath- 
erine away from all ideals of the 
rights of man. A wave of reaction in 
Russia swept some of the leading 
liberal writers into prison or exile’ 
and led Catherine to suppress one 
by one all of the more advanced 
periodicals.‘ 

The opening of the nineteenth 
century found Tsar Alexander I 
(reign from 1801 to 1825) making 
feeble efforts at liberal legislation. 
Noteworthy was the creation of 
three more universities in 1804. 

From the point of view of jour- 


nalism two significant developments 
took place during Alexander’s re- 
gime. First was the enactment of a 
censorship decree. Second was a defi- 
nite break between the government 
and a fermenting public opinion that 


culminated in the Revolution of 
1825, called by Milyoukov the sec- 
ond vital break in Russian history 
between government and _ public 
opinion. 

In 1804 an imperial decree legal- 
ized a form of censorship. The cen- 
sor was requested to mark any pas- 
sages in any kind of printed material 


2 Ibid., p. 8138. 

® Raymond Beazley, G. A. Birkett and 
Nevill Forbes, Russia from the Varangians 
to the Bolsheviks (Oxford, 1918), p. 298. 

«Paul Milyoukov, Russia and Its Crisis 
(Chicago and London, 1906), p. 252. 

5Ibid., pp. 254-259. Milyoukov defines 
the first break between government and 
public — as Catherine II's reaction 
against liberal ideas. 


which ran counter to religion, the 
government, morality or the per- 
sonal honor of individuals. If a 
writer should plainly deny the ex- 
istence of God or should, in the cen- 
sor’s opinion, insult the imperial 
power or offend in some other ob- 
vious manner, he was liable to pun- 
ishment. This decree remained in 
effect until superseded by another 
in 1826.° 

This censorship decree was issued 
not so much to restrict the press as 
to clarify restrictions that were al- 
ready being enforced. The wave of 
revolutionary thought was not to 
become important for another dec- 
ade. In 1815 and 1816 younger Rus- 
sian officers who had taken part in 
the Napoleonic wars returned to 
Russia. For several years they had 
lived in other European countries. 
Here they had listened to debates in 
liberal assemblies; they had partici- 
pated in political discussions; they 
had come in contact with new theo- 
ries of the rights of man. When they 
returned to Russia, they were 
shocked at the contrast of autocratic 
rule, trial without jury, indifference 
to popular education, the sufferings 
of the serfs. Without secrecy these 
officers formed two societies that 
were dedicated to the improvement 
of Russian social, economic and gov- 
ernmental conditions. Because in the 
early part of his reign Alexander I 
had evidenced some liberal tenden- 
cies, these officers optimistically ex- 
pected his support. Alexander actu- 
ally did tolerate them for a few 
years.” 

*Bernard Pares, Russia and Reform 
(London, 1907), p. 261. 

7 Anatole G. Mazour, The First Russian 
Revolution, 1825 (California, 1987). Mr. 


Mazour gives a scholarly discussion of 
events leading to the revolution. 
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The foreign press, rather than the 
domestic, contributed most to this 
emergence of social ideals in Russia. 
The army officers quartered in Pe- 
tersburg read political newspapers 
from abroad and talked diplomacy, 
history and national politics, mat- 
ters that the Russian press was pro- 
hibited from discussing. Through 
provincial bureaus organized by 
their societies they spread the new 
doctrines.* 

Fear of the populace, a fear that 
has plagued so many rulers, began 
to stir within Alexander I as he wit- 
nessed a growing interest in reform. 
He cancelled plans for increased 
public education, prosecuted liberal 
professors in the universities, re- 
stricted meetings and showed his 
displeasure of the societies organ- 
ized by the officers. Under such pres- 
sure the liberal movement began to 
turn radical, to become secret and 
furtive and to work toward a mili- 
tary revolution. The death of Alex- 
ander I in 1825 precipitated action 
on the part of the revolutionary so- 
cieties. They boldly demanded of 
the new Tsar, Nicholas I, that he 
appoint a liberal ministry. The re- 
sponse of Nicholas was to hang five 
of the leaders, send others to exile 
and scatter the revolutionary organi- 
zations.” 


URING the reign of Nicholas I 
(1825 to 1855) was shaped the 
pattern for Russian suppression of 
the press. This period also marked 
the beginnings of a new liberal jour- 
nalism in Russia, led by Alexander 
Herzen, one of the most important 
: : 
* Bncyclopedior” Brilaknica,, Fourteenth 


Edition (London and New York, 1982), Vol. 
19, p. 720. 


journalists in the history of the 
country. 

Against a rising ferment of demo- 
cratic ideals throughout Europe 
which culminated in the revolutions 
of 1848, Nicholas I began to con- 
ceive it his mission to save the rulers 
of Europe from their peoples. He 
ventured so far in this belief that, in 
1848, he sent his army to subdue 
Hungary, which had revolted against 
the Hapsburgs. A ruler with such 
convictions would have little tolera- 
tion for a liberal press at home. 

A few months after his accession 
in 1826, Nicholas I issued another 
censorship decree. In 230 clauses this 
document called for an increase in 
the number of censors to meet the 
increased volume of books circulat- 
ing in the country, declared that 
any writer or editor at any time 
prohibited from his profession by 
a censor must remain permanently 
prohibited, gave added enforcement 
power to government: officials and 
made the writer continuously re- 
sponsible for his writing even if it 
had been approved by a censor.” 

Milyoukov calls censorship under 
Alexander I and Nicholas I a period 
of “paternal tutelage.” During this 
period the censor was directed by 
no clearly defined rules but was held 
responsible for all that might offend 
the will of the Tsar. He was obliged 
to look after transgressions of law 
and of morals as well as infringe- 
ments against patriarchal habits 
and even mistakes in Russian gram- 
mar. “This was the time when a 
censor could be arrested for not hav- 
ing prohibited a too ardent poem, 
‘To a Beauty,’ and Emperor Nicho- 
las I, as a particular kindness, him- 


10 Pares, op. cit., pp. 2738-274. 
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self revised our greatest poet, Poosh- 
kin, through the intermediacy of the 
Third Section [press control unit of 
the chancellory].” ” 

A more serious threat to the press 
than censorship was the secret police, 
organized under the Third Section 
of the Tsar’s chancellory and com- 
monly referred to as the “Third 
Section.” After the revolution of 
1825, Nicholas I entrusted Count 
Benckendorf with the task of or- 
ganizing a secret police to be given 
considerable power.” Typical of the 
work of this police force was the 
arrest and exile of Alexander Herzen 
on a charge of having repeated a 
true story about the killing of a 
sentry in the Tsar’s army; police 
said that the story, though true, 
should not be circulated because it 
tended to show unrest in the 
country.” 

Following the revolutions of 1848 
a real persecution of intellectual 
liberals began. A new secret Com- 
mittee, headed by Buturlin, was 
appointed to punish press offenses. 
Many writers were arrested, exiled 
or otherwise punished. The followers 
of a young socialist, Petrashevsky, 
(including Dostoyevsky) were sen- 
tenced to hard labor in Siberia for 
reading and discussing prohibited 
literature. 

As government restrictions had 
increased under Nicholas I, opposi- 
tion had gained strength. A new 
generation of intellectual liberals 
had been bred by the Russian uni- 


1 Milyoukov, op. cit., p. 204. 
12 Encyclopedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 
720 


18 Alexander Herzen, Memoirs: My Past 
and Thoughts (London, 1924-27), 6 vol- 
umes, Vol. II, chapter 26. Herzen’s descrip- 
tion ot his experiences with the Third Sec- 
— shows vividly their methods of opera- 

on. 


versities, particularly the University 
of Moscow. These liberals explored 
the real meanings of Russian history 
and institutions, sought to develop 
basic understandings concerning 
man and his government. Two of 
them, Herzen and Bakunen, became 
great leaders, helping to promulgate 
a form of Russian socialism. Both 
made liberal use of the press; both 
felt the Tsar’s displeasure. 

The reign of Nicholas I witnessed 
but the first stages of this struggle. 
As the rift between government and 
liberals widened, persecutions drove 
liberals into exile or sent them into 
hiding. Then the disastrous Crimean 
War broke over the country. Russia’s 
defeat crumpled Nicholas’ prestige 
in Europe, weakened his control in 
his own country and undoubtedly 
contributed to his death in 1855. 

For the press, the reign of Alex- 
ander IT (1855 to 1881) was in many 
ways the most important era in the 
nineteenth century. It saw Herzen’s 
rise to power and the great increase 
in prestige that his work gave to the 
printed word. It witnessed the crys- 
tallization of a new press law. It was 
marked by a great increase in the 
number of newspapers and other 
periodicals. On the other hand the 
latter part of this period was to see 
a persecution of the press greater 
than during any previous period, ac- 
companied by an increasing radical- 
ism in the press itself. It was to see 
a rising tide of terrorism, spurred on 
by a clandestine press, that reached 
a tense climax in the assassination of 
the Tsar. 

Scarcely had Alexander II come 
into power when Herzen challenged 
him to admit social reforms. Herzen, 
the illegitimate son of a Muscovite 
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nobleman who had left him a for- 
tune of half a million rubles, had 
fled into exile from Nicholas I. In 
London he had established a liberal 
newspaper, the Kolokol. In this pa- 
per he challenged the new Tsar to 
atone for the misery brought on the 
Russian people by his father, Nicho- 
las, to abolish serfdom completely, 
and to align himself with liberal 
ideals of the times.” 

Herzen’s words crystallized the 
thoughts that had stirred vaguely in 
the minds of thousands of the Rus- 
sian people. They won for him in- 
stant acclaim and allegiance. The 
Kolokol, though prohibited in Rus- 
sia, found its way across the bound- 
aries and was read in palaces and 
peasants’ huts. At Nijni-Novgorod 
in 1859 police confiscated in one 
raid 100,000 copies that had been 
smuggled into the country through 
Asia.” Rambaud states: “The Kolo- 
kol published correspondence from 
all parts of Russia. State secrets 
were divulged; the names of political 
prisoners confined in the dungeons 
of Schlusselburg and the mines of 
Siberia were printed, with the num- 
bers by which they were known to 
their keepers alone. The misdeeds of 
the pettiest officials, as well as those 
of higher rank, were made public; 
nothing escaped the vigilance of the 
agents of this enterprising refugee.” 

Until 1858 Herzen’s publication 
was the only organ where opinions 
of the Russian progressives could be 
freely expressed. Even Russian gov- 
ernment officials used it as a source 
of information in regard to the 
peasant question. Alexander Korni- 

1% Alfred Rambaud, History of Russia 
from the Earliest Times to 1882 (Boston, 


1882). 8 volumes, Vol. III, p. 271. 
1 Rambaud, op. cit., p. 271. 


lov, Russian historian, writes that 
Herzen “performed a great service 
by his stimulating influence on the 
government, and by his activity for 
the formation of a public opinion in 
the country.” ” 

If Alexander II had persisted in 
following the autocratic persecutions 
of his father, it is possible that revo- 
lution would have flared. He has 
been characterized as weak, good-na- 
tured, well-intentioned, but con- 
vinced that he should have un- 
limited power over his own coun- 
try.” He preferred to drift with the 
tide of liberal reform until he saw 
that tide begin to threaten his own 
power. Therefore, during the first 
part of his regime, it was possible 
for important reforms to take shape, 
and public opinion swung to his sup- 
port. 

In a speech to the gentry in Mos- 
cow in March, 1856, the Tsar com- 
mitted himself to free the serfs. 
There followed five years of discus- 
sions, committees, drafts and revi- 
sions, until finally .a procedure for 
emancipation was set up by an act 
of March 3, 1861.” 


HE press entered freely into the 

debates between 1858 and 1861 
that helped to crystallize the law for 
the emancipation of the serfs. Dur- 
ing those years, the newspapers, 
states Konni Zilliacus, “took good 
care to provide their claims with a 
foundation of actual facts and his- 
torical data. Journalists and profes- 
sors alike vied with each other in in- 


16 Alexander Kornilov, Modern Russian 
History (New York, 1917), 2 volumes, Vol. 


Il, 
? hs Britannica, op. cit., 


721 
18 Beazley, Birkett and Forbes, op. cit., 
pp. 427-428. 
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vestigating the subject of serfdom 
and the former status of peasantry. 
The results of these researches were 
published in periodicals, newspapers 
and pamphlets, were accepted as 
valid, even in circles where criticism 
might have been expected, and fil- 
tered gradually down to the lowest 
strata [sic] of the populace. In a 
short time the demand became gen- 
eral that the peasants should not 
only receive their personal freedom, 
but should also be provided with 
land to convert them into landown- 
ers and render them independent.” ” 
This discussion was made possible 
because Alexander II in 1858 relaxed 
his father’s rule that prohibited dis- 
cussion of political matters by the 
Russian press; within moderate lim- 
its the press was permitted to dis- 
cuss such subjects.” 

One of the leading magazines dur- 
ing this period, and one that took an 
important part in the discussion of 
emancipation, was the Contempo- 
rary, directed by Chernyshevsky and 
Dobroliubov. Begun as a moderately 
liberal magazine in the time of 
Nicholas I, this publication moved 
steadily to the left until in 1858 it 
was bitter in its condemnation of 
wealthy landowners.” 

Reforms in government were pro- 
mulgated in a law on January 18, 
1864. An important law in December, 
1864, substituted a judicial system 
for obsolete and autocratic institu- 
tions of justice.” 

This new spirit of reform was defi- 

1 Konni Zilliacus, The Russian Revolu- 
tionary Movement (London, 1905), pp. 


44-45. 
A eee Birkett and Forbes, op. cit., 


= Kornilov, op. cit., pp. 
2 Maxine Kovalevsky, ‘ieee Political 
a (Chicago, 1502). chapters 6 to 


nitely beneficial to the press. Though 
censorship by no means disap- 
peared, the removal of the ban on 
political discussions permitted the 
press to enter its freest and happiest 
period of the century. By 1850 there 
were less than 150 periodicals pub- 
lished in all of Russia, Rambaud 
estimates; but in the two years fol- 
lowing 1858 approximately fifty 
large periodicals sprang into exist- 
ence in St. Petersburg, seventeen in 
Moscow and ten in the provinces.” 

In content also Russian publica- 
tions changed considerably during 
this period. Into these new periodi- 
cals rushed translations of the writ- 
ings of liberal thinkers of other 
countries. Hobbes, Darwin, John 
Stuart Mills, Louis Blanc and oth- 
ers became common topics of con- 
versation in meetings of intellec- 
tuals. 

Censorship fluctuated during Alex- 
ander II’s regime. When he came 
into power, censorship regulations 
were harshly if erratically enforced. 
Political and social questions were 
in general taboo. The tremendous 
popularity of the secretly circulated 
Kolokol led the government, in self- 
defense, to lessen the censorship on 
such questions in 1858. 

A few temporary measures im- 
posed some restrictions on the press 
in 1862™; but the most important 
press law of the period was enacted 
in 1865. Adapted from Napoleon 
III’s laws concerning the press, it 
seemed to the Russian government 
the incarnation of liberalism.” The 
most significant liberalizing feature 

2% Rambaud, cit., p. 272. Rambaud 
lists with brief Geoeriptions twenty of the 


leading periodicals of Alexander II's reign. 
on % Encyclopedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 


= Milyoukov, op. cit., p. 204. 
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of the law lay in the fact that it 
removed, or at least radically re- 
duced, administrative control of the 
press and substituted judicial con- 
trol. Daily papers which hitherto 
had to submit to a pre-publication 
censorship were now granted license 
for publication on condition that 
their editors and writers be answer- 
able to the courts. Books, which 
hitherto also had to be censored and 
approved before publication, were 
released in like manner.” 

Only in comparison with the press 
practices of Nicholas I can the press 
law of 1865 appear liberal. Three 
important reservations were included 
in the law.” In the first place, it was 
declared applicable only to Moscow 
and St. Petersburg; the whole of 
Russia outside of these two cities re- 
mained under the old methods of 
press control. Secondly, a system of 
“warnings” was set up which pro- 
vided a round-about way of giving 
power back to the censors. A censor 
could warn any publication which 
printed a displeasing article. A paper 
warned three times could no longer 
appear without pre-publication cen- 
sorship and approval. Third, the law 
authorized the minister (Stepniak’s 
translation of the title) to suspend 
any publication from three to six 
months by simple administrative or- 
der if he so desired. The minister 
was also given the right to stop the 
sales of a newspaper on the street 
and to forbid it to publish advertise- 
ments. Such measures were frequent- 
ly applied to suppress journals ob- 
noxious to government officials. 

It seems natural to expect a reac- 
tion to the liberal policies of the 


* Kovalevsky, op. cit., p. 254. 
* Kravchinskii, op. cit., pp. 818-819. 


easy-going, vacillating Alexander II, 
a reaction foreshadowed in the press 
law of 1865. The gentry had had 
time to unite, to bring pressure on 
the Tsar. They pointed out to him 
the alarming strength that was be- 
ginning to manifest itself in liberal 
and radical quarters. As judges and 
attorneys persisted in refusing to 
find any crime in books and publi- 
cations handed over to them on 
complaint of the censors, govern- 
ment officials found it more con- 
venient to return to the old system 
of seizing books before they could 
be issued. Increasing use was made 
of administrative warnings and sup- 
pressions. In 1866 two important 
and influential radical monthlies, the 
Contemporary and the Russian 
Word, were suppressed.” Others fol- 
lowed until in 1869 only a few im- 
portant organs of liberalism re- 
mained free.” 

In 1872 the press law was amend- 
ed by a supplemental enactment 
that virtually nullified the purpose 
of the original act, for it deprived 
the courts of power to intervene in 
affairs of the press and vested con- 
trol in an administrative agency, the 
council of ministers, which was em- 
powered to make decisions, first and 
final, on the fate of any book or 
periodical.” 

While suppressing radical publica- 
tions, the administration gave sup- 
port to an increasing group of con- 
servative and reactionary journal- 
ists. Leader of such journalists was 
Katkov, editor of the very influ- 
ential Moscow Gazette, a daily pa- 


ee Britannica, op. cit., p. 
721 


* Beazley, Birkett and Forbes, op. cit., 
pp. 450-451. 
*® Kravchinskii, op. cit., p. 820. 
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per. Katkov, though opposed to so- 
cialism, was at first a liberal. The 
Polish insurrection, which to him 
seemed to be the result of perverted 
liberalism, caused a change of heart 
in 1863; and he began a crusade 
against all forms of liberalism. Pow- 
erful support rallied behind him, and 
he began to be regarded as the pillar 
of the conservative elements.” 

Suspensions, suppressions, depriva- 
tions of the right to sell advertising 
rained on the press after 1872.” 
Chernyshevsky, former editor of the 
liberal Contemporary, was in prison. 
Determined to be rid of him perma- 
nently, state prosecutors instituted 
further proceedings against him be- 
fore the senate. It is presumed that 
the whole trial was a mockery, that 
documents produced were forged, 
that false witnesses appeared. De- 
spite his denial of all charges, the 
senate condemned Chernyshevsky to 
fourteen years of penal servitude, to 
loss of all civil rights and to per- 
petual exile in Siberia. Alexander re- 
duced his sentence to seven years of 
penal servitude.” 

Kravchinskii regrets particularly 
the suppression of Annals of the 
Country, which he regarded as a 
liberal publication of great accuracy. 
He declares that “nobody can take 
a single step in the study of our do- 
mestic economy without referring 
for instruction and information to 


the back numbers of the Annals.” ™ 
ACKGROUND for this rising 


tide of press persecution was a 
new wave of revolutionary thought, 


1D. M. Wallace, in The Russian Review, 
Vol. 1, p. 11, London, 1912. 

% Kravchinskii, op. cit. pp. 820-821. 

% Angelo Rappaport, ers of the 
Russian Revolution (London, 1918), p. 186. 

*% Kravchinskii, op. cit., p. 388. 


led by a young generation of univer- 
sity students who hoped for an 
agrarian revolt after the peasants 
finally achieved freedom from serf- 
dom. Fearful of the movement from 
the start, Alexander II was startled 
into action when a student tried un- 
successfully to assassinate him in 
1866. Alexander II again restricted 
university life, dismissed liberal 
counsellors, placed reactionary offi- 
cials in power up and down the 
levels of public life. Switzerland, as 
in previous generations, became the 
gathering place of these intellectuals, 
a few in exile, many there for high- 
er education. One of the leaders, 
Bakunin, urged the youth of Rus- 
sia to go directly to the people to 
stir up disorders and clamor for bet- 
ter conditions. When the Russian 
government ordered these young 
people back to the homeland in 1873, 
they continued to meet, to organize 
clubs and to circulate secret pam- 
plets and letters. A crisis in their 
work came in 1874 when they went 
as crusaders to work in factories and 
on farms and to spread their doc- 
trines to the people. Since they made 
little effort at secrecy, they were eas- 
ily ferreted out by the police; 215 
were sent to prison and the clubs 
were disbanded. Thereafter the revo- 
lutionary movement, instead of dy- 
ing, became an underground move- 
ment resorting to terroristic activi- 
ties.” 

Alexander II steadily tightened 
restrictions on the press. In 1876 his 
government at one blow suppressed 
almost an entire literature—that of 
the Ukraine. Except for novels, it 
was forbidden to publish anything 


oa Encyclopedia Britannica, op. cit., p. 
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whatever in the language of that 
country.” Later the government is- 
sued an order forbidding under pain 
of suspension any original accounts 
of political trials; all newspapers 
were permitted to print only the 
prepared accounts of the proceedings 
which were given to the official Ga- 
zette.” 

So effective was this campaign 
against the liberal press that on 
March 1, 1881, when Alexander II 
met his death in an explosion set off 
by terrorists, few, if any, influential 
liberal publications continued in ex- 
istence.* 

In the last decade of Alexander 
II’s reign was laid the pattern for 
press activities during the remaining 
years of the nineteenth century un- 
der the reign of Alexander III 
(1881-1894) and that of Nicholas 
II, who closed the century. On the 
one hand the Tsar exerted pressure 
against the upward struggle of the 
masses, using every means possible 
to stifle agencies for the creation of 
public opinion. On the other hand 
revolutionary leaders worked 
through secret organizations, mak- 
ing effective use of propaganda 
pamphlets, underground newspapers 
and gradual infiltration throughout 
the country. 

Control of the press from 1881 to 
1900 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


The council of ministers, as em- 


o a ee op. cit., p. 329. 

* Tbid., 

38 pent dy . as to the exact num- 
ber of publications in Russia in 1881. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica (p. 721, op. cit.) 
states that only six newspapers B. nine- 
teen monthly m ines remained in all of 
Russia. Rambaud (pp. 271-274, op. es. 
writing in 1881, states: “There are at 
ent to be counted in Russia about 500 nen 
nals, of which 400 are in the Russian 
language.” 


powered by the press law amend- 
ment of 1872, exercised autocratic 
control over the press, with the pow- 
er to suspend, confiscate or restrict 
the sale of a publication or to pro- 
hibit the publication of advertise- 
ments. 

The Tsar’s secret police con- 
stituted a serious menace to all who 
engaged in the production or cir- 
culation of underground newspapers 
or pamphlets because they were 
granted extensive powers. 

Specialized branches of censorship 
were set up, one to deal with all ac- 
counts of the emperor’s sayings or 
activities; another for all matters 
concerning the theater; another for 
material on religion; and a fourth 
for foreign books, magazines and 
newspapers.” 

Proprietors of printing offices were 
licensed, and licenses could be re- 
fused by administrative officials 
without statement of reason.” 

Newspapers were under obligation 
to observe numerous orders issued 
in regard to the handling of current 
events. During the Jewish persecu- 
tions in 1881 and 1882, for example, 
papers were forbidden to mention 
them.“ When a railroad catastrophe 
at Koukoueff in 1882 resulted in the 
death of more than 100 persons, 
newspapers were forbidden to print 
any criticism of the railroad or the 
government.® 

The laws were in themselves re- 
strictive enough; but some officials 
found means of enforcing them that 
aggravated their burden. Sometimes 
a newspaper in a particular city 
would be placed under the control 

38 

of enw. op. cit., p. 256. 


« Kravchinek op. cit., p. 822 and p. 824. 
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of a censor in another city several 
days’ journey away. The unfortu- 
nate newspaper would thus be re- 
quired to send to the censor proof 
of every article to be printed and 
await the return of the proofs before 
publication. Needless to say a news- 
paper compelled to wait two or three 
weeks before printing its news could 
not long survive.* 

In the face of such regulations 
newspapers had to become innocu- 
ous reporters of non-controversial 
matters, face extinction or become 
secret illegal publications. Clandes- 
tine newspapers in Russia increased; 
but opponents of the Tsar depended 
primarily on printing newspapers 
and pamphlets and books in other 
countries and smuggling them across 
the borders. 

In his memoirs Prince Kropotkin 
gives a vivid picture of revolution- 


4 Ibid., pp. 328-829. 


Repudiation of Fascism 
By the Italian-American Press 


ary propagandists in action in nine- 
teenth century Russia. In regard to 
the secret press, he states:“ “The 
literature which could be published 
in Russia under a rigorous censor- 
ship—the faintest bit of socialism 
being prohibited—was soon found 
insufficient and we started a print- 
ing office of our own abroad. Pam- 
phlets for the workers and peasants 
had to be written. . . . The books 
and pamphlets which were printed 
abroad were smuggled into Russia 
by the thousands and stored at cer- 
tain spots and sent out to local cir- 
cles which distributed them among 
the peasants and workers. All of this 
required a vast organization as well 
as much traveling about and a colos- 
sal correspondence, particularly for 
protecting our helpers and our book- 
stores from the police.” 

“ Prince Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revo- 


lutionist (London, 1899), 2 volumes, Vol. 
Il, p. 117. 


(Continued from page 6) 


would do away with every vestige 
of Fascism and those responsible for 
it, especially the Savoy monarchy.” 

Again, when Italy became a co- 
belligerent, Italian-Americans _re- 
joiced. Again, Pope had his say. He 
welcomed Italy’s declaration of war 
against Germany: “At last Italy is 
where she belongs and where her 
people have always wanted her to 
be—comrades in arms with the 
forces fighting for freedom under the 
banner of the United Nations.” “” 


8° Idem. 


# Ibid., Oct. 14, 1948. The importance of 
Italian- American influence was r nized 
in far-away Britain when a writer in the 
Sunday Dispatch charged that the reason 


The editor of Nazione Unite was not 
so easily satisfied. He wanted Italy 
to be a member of the United Na- 
tions and not merely a co-belliger- 
ent.” By the beginning of 1944 II 
Progresso wanted the same thing. 
“Today,” it asserted, “with Italy a 
bloodsoaked battle-ground, we can- 
not reiterate too strongly that the 
Italian nation should be accorded 
full membership in the United Na- 
tions as soon as possible.” “ 

Italy became a co-belligerent was that a 
number of Americans are of Italian des- 
cent “whereas the British are not interested 
in influencing the foreign > in the com- 


ing. American — ** Ibid., Oct. 18, 1943. 
"1 Tbid., Oct. 14, 1 


943. 
“Il Progresso, ‘an 2, 1944. 





What Lies Ahead 


In Education for Journalism? 


By Ralph D. Casey 


These remarks by the director of the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism were made be- 
fore the National Council on Professional Educa- 
tion for Journalism in Chicago, January 15, 1944. 


N THE postwar era, schools of 

journalism will enter the fourth 
cycle of an evolution which began 
in the working lifetime of a number 
of those who are still teaching in 
the universities and colleges. The 
new era will be a period of challenge. 
It will require intelligent and imag- 
inative planning on the part of the 
schools if they are to measure up 
to new opportunities and greater 
responsibilities. 

The first period in the evolution 
of the schools was one of groping 
and trial and error, but the pioneer 
teachers established a solid core of 
largely technical courses for the 
training of collegians eager to em- 
bark on journalistic careers. The 
special purposes and duties of a 
school of journalism were a great 
deal simpler then than now. The 
newspaper was the unrivaled and 
traditional means of mass communi- 
cation. Students were trained prin- 
cipally for newspaper careers. Teach- 
ers busied themselves writing the 
first textbooks of the craft and or- 
ganized the early newspaper short 
courses, an important part of to- 
day’s professional program for jour- 
nalism. 


The second stage was one of 
growth and development. It was 
marked by accent on courses in the 
history of journalism and the insti- 
tutional nature of the newspaper. 
Teachers developed an interest in 
the foreign press. Courses in criti- 
cism and style buttressed the report- 
ing offerings. Study of opinion and 
legal phases of the press were ad- 
ditional accretions. Courses in these 
areas created greater respect for the 
schools on the part of skeptical per- 
sons within university walls. In edi- 
torial sanctums, curmudgeons who 
learned their journalism through 
eating ink and sleeping on the ex- 
changes at night, to quote a Greeley 
utterance, were slowly coming around 
to the notion that journalism grad- 
uates could be competent craftsmen. 

Teachers, recognizing the separate 
functions performed by the news- 
paper, added to their curricula 
courses in newspaper management 
and advertising, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy and other subjects in non- 
reporting areas. Sound relationships 
were cemented with the social sci- 
ence departments and a clearer con- 
ception of the value of training in 
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the humanities and natural sciences 
emerged. 

This was also the period of the 
first sound research within the 
schools. 

While it is noteworthy that schools 
of journalism were established at the 
turn of the century, when emerging 
social complexities required a better- 
trained personnel in American jour- 
nalism, another significant fact in 
relation to the schools is not always 
recognized. The schools rose to 
prominence during a period when 
the most profound changes were 
taking place in the communications 
system. Within the past forty years 
these changes have compelled teach- 
ers to modify their early concepts of 
their duties and responsibilities. 

Radio came on the scene. Domes- 
tic and trans-ocean broadcasting and 
overseas telephony and radio trans- 
mission became commonplace. Tele- 
photo emerged. Experiments were 
made with facsimile newspapers. In- 
creased speed and frequency of con- 
tact marked communications gen- 
erally. The news magazine, periodical 
digest and news-photo periodical at- 
tained wide popularity. The tradi- 
tional communications agencies ex- 
panded their points of contact with 
the public. Withal, the modern 
trends in American life of mass pro- 
duction and distribution and stand- 
ardization of products had import- 
ant effects on the press, modifying 
its content, enlarging its range of 
influence and altering its business 
structure. 

These changes came at a time 
when journalism teachers were still 
coping with training and curricular 
problems which some of the older 


university departments had solved 
in their own youthful periods. It 
brought them into the present and 
third phase of their usefulness. Flexi- 
bility of mind and vigorous action 
within the stronger departments suc- 
ceeded in adjusting the schools to 
meet new social demands. But the 
job of modifying curricula and re- 
orienting the outlook of the schools 
in the light of contemporary social 
trends is not yet done. 

In this third period of their life 
cycle, the schools recognize that to- 
day’s journalism is no longer the 
journalism of the press alone. The 
forward-looking teachers acknowl- 
edge that today’s school of journal- 
ism is properly a school of communi- 
cations; indeed, if “communications” 
meant alone the conveyance of in- 
formation and ideas, and did not 
also connote the movement of hu- 
man beings and things, universities 
could recognize this in the designa- 
tion of departments where symbol 
practitioners are trained.’ 

The postwar period will bring new 
problems to the schools, some based 
on the continuation of technological 
changes in communication, such as 
the use of television and frequency 
modulation; others on probable dras- 
tic alterations within the curricular 
organization of the university within 
which the school resides. In this 
fourth era, it might be well to re- 
examine present conceptions of the 
journalism teaching, service and re- 
search tasks that lie ahead. Since 
whole curricula possibly may be up 


1 The term “journalism” has taken on a 
wider and ampler meani of late. See 
“Journalism — t Is It? A Re-defini- 
tion” by Bryant Kearl in the Journa.ism 
QUARTERLY, 20:40—44 (March, 1948). 
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for examination, what outlook should 
teachers have as they are called 
upon to test their existing programs? 


OST teachers at present are in- 

clined to think in terms of 
single courses: reporting, news edit- 
ing, makeup and typography, his- 
tory of journalism, international 
news communication and so on. In 
the postwar educational world, con- 
tent, not course labels, will be im- 
portant in viewing the program of 
a school of journalism. 

The well-organized and adequately 
manned journalism school can right- 
fully describe its whole curriculum 
as a professional program. But with- 
in the professional matrix there are 
four and possibly five main content 
divisions. The journalism teacher 
might well think in terms of these 
major divisions of content rather 
than along the lines of single courses. 

These four major divisions are: 

. Technical 

. Social 

. Economic 

. Historical 

. Technical courses are obviously 
the sharply vocational units of study 
in which the undergraduate is initi- 
ated into making use of the tools of 
his craft: reporting, news editing, 
makeup and typography, advertis- 
ing, copy writing, photography and 
so on. 

2. The social content takes the 
student into reporting and editing 
on the higher level—for example, 
the kind of reporting the teacher 
normally speaks of as “The Report- 
ing of Public Affairs.” This term 
does not mean alone the techniques 
of covering the city hall, the fed- 


eral building, the court house, the 
legislature and politics, but it em- 
phasizes the reporting of public af- 
fairs within a social framework. So- 
cial content includes an understand- 
ing of the interpretative function in 
certain kinds of written and oral 
communication on the higher level. 
It involves “background of the news” 
and all the research activity that 
goes into a soundly-prepared article, 
whether for a daily newspaper, for 
Fortune magazine or for an intelli- 
gently-written radio script. 

It is fairly obvious that editing on 
a high level involves these under- 
standings. Comprehension of the 
modern methods of appraising atti- 
tudes and reader-interest is bound 
up in this content. The social area 
includes training in editorial writing 
of the best informative and interpre- 
tative type. Above all, a knowledge 
of the social responsibility and in- 
fluence of the press, the rights and 
privileges of the press and an under- 
standing knowledge of what is in- 
volved in freedom of the press right- 
fully fall into this area. 

3. The economic nature of the 
communication agencies is a neces- 
sary and important part of a jour- 
nalism program on this higher level. 
On its economic side, the newspaper, 
the radio station or any other agency 
of communication must be soundly 
managed and financed. The news- 
paper manufactures a product and 
distributes it. It buys raw materials 
and processes them. It conveys ideas 
and facts to the public each morning 
and afternoon through the interven- 
tion of a complex machinery—a ma- 
chinery made up of presses, type- 
casting units, stereotyping equip- 
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ment, photo-engraving plants, tele- 
graph wires, telephones, telephoto 
devices and so on. It does all this 
quickly and efficiently only insofar 
as the economic base of the com- 
munication agency is a well-managed 
and efficient mechanism. The eco- 
nomics of publishing, the economics 
of advertising and the economics of 
broadcasting are legitimately the 
subject matter of a journalism pro- 
gram. 

In this area, a course in “News- 
paper Management” is thus some- 
thing more than reciting the cost of 
the Andy Gump strip to the paper 
publishing in a town of 50,000. On 
the higher level, it involves an ac- 
quaintanceship with the supporting 
courses that normally fall in the 
school of business administration: 
finance, statistics, merchandising, 
marketing and labor problems. 
Broadly speaking, the true social 
character of the institution we call 
the press can be observed intelli- 
gently only in light of its economic 
nature. Thus the social and economic 
areas in schools of journalism are 
interrelated. Expert knowledge of 
both fields is necessary in certain 
journalism specialties. 

4. The historical content in jour- 
nalism offerings has not always been 
rightly appraised in the past, pos- 
sibly because of the strong emphasis 
on technical practices in the infancy 
of journalism schools. “History of 
Journalism” is sometimes misinter- 
preted as an antiquarian exercise or 
as a label inserted in the catalog to 
please academic souls on the cam- 
pus. It is neither. The newspaper and 
other agencies of mass impression 
have occupied a place in human so- 


ciety which deserve the attention of 
every journalism major. The trans- 
figurations undergone by the press 
in various epochs of human history 
throw light on the institutional be- 
havior of the newspaper in today’s 
world. The fact that the institutional 
history of the press is now receiving 
more stress in schools of journalism 
than the single recital of the doings 
of isolated editors gives the history 
area more pertinence, and if the con- 
tent includes the story of the age-old 
fight for press freedom, as of course 
it should, the bearing of past battles 
on today’s problems is self-evident. 

Technical, social, economic and 
historical content areas are the basic 
ones in a postwar period. Nothing 
has been said of a fifth area—the 
field of expert training of those whose 
written and oral communication 
must be on the highest literary 
level, albeit applied to journalistic 
tasks. Competent work is now done 
in magazine writing, criticism and re- 
viewing and commentary. These 
areas will develop as staff and re- 
sources make possible a higher de- 
gree of specialization. 

In the postwar world, schools will 
not neglect the basic technical curri- 
culum. Teachers will launch out on 
more vigorous and more intelligent 
handling of reporting, editing and 
other courses. 


ONVENTIONAL methods of 
teaching these subjects will not 

meet a postwar situation. The de- 
pression taught the newspaper man 
that simply shovelling out the news 
each day, unrelated with what had 
gone before, was hardly a successful 
method of enlightening the reader. 
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Journalists for a time thought they 
had solved this problem by the in- 
troduction of background précis, in- 
terpretative editorials, columns, 
maps and graphs. But they hadn’t— 
really. From foreign capitals, news 
flooded to telegraph desks of the 
thirties. The American people were 
informed of what apparently was 
transpiring abroad, but they were un- 
enlightened—great masses of them. 
The shock of Pearl Harbor proved 
this. 

News in the postwar world will 
have to be given a lot more point 
and direction if we are to save our- 
selves from further catastrophes— 
the sharp awakening from the merry 
economic delusion of the twenties 
and the isolationist dream of the 
thirties. Reporting and editing 
courses must have a greater depth, 
a better and more informing integra- 
tion with public and foreign affairs, 
a more satisfactory technique than 
teachers have evolved in the class- 
room in the past. At least we can 
make the effort to keep in stride 
with the techniques of those out- 
standing newspapers and_periodi- 
cals which realize the problem of 
truly enlightening the public. Dron- 
ing lectures on the five (or is it six? 
or two? or twenty?) ways to write 
a lead and long hours spent in hav- 
ing students count out the right 
number of units for a No. 12 head, 
without reference to the significant 
functions of reporting and editing, 
may salve the conscience of a rou- 
tineer. They will not be sufficient to 
serve the postwar press. 

In many cases, old-line courses re- 
quire drastic over-hauling. Most 
“Law of the Press” courses are highly 


conventional. The pioneer journalism 
teachers were concerned with libel. So 
we have libel. But later teachers saw 
the necessity of initiating upper divi- 
sion students into other types of pub- 
lication law, especially those aspiring 
to careers in the rural field. Since the 
advent of the New Deal, the Wagner 
Act, social security legislation, the 
Wages and Hours Law and other fed- 
eral legislation, knowledge of how to 
interpret these developments as they 
bear upon publishing problems has 
become mandatory. 

A few of the schools have coped 
with this. But an additional step is 
needed. Somewhere in the curriculum 
(probably in the course in “History 
of Journalism,” as indicated earlier) 
the whole problem of the freedom of 
the press—its historical setting, 
what it implies, how the concept has 
developed — requires a larger place. 
Indeed, along with this should go a 
study of foreign press laws so that 
we may see the portents abroad and 
the dangers that are implicit in our 
own dynamic domestic situation. 

In the process of reform, we are 
led back to the problem of more ef- 
fective integration of journalism 
courses with supporting offerings in 
the other colleges. It seems perfectly 
clear that the schools of journalism 
in the postwar period will have to set 
up programs of different patterns 
for the attainment of different ob- 
jectives. Schools are too vain of their 
own self-sufficiency. They must call 
more heavily upon the resources of 
the whole university. I have men- 
tioned a few types of training normal- 
ly offered in the school of business 
administration which should be an 
integrated part of a journalism man- 
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agement sequence. The student who 
specializes in the rural newspaper 
must have supporting work in rural 
sociology, rural institutions and, 
above all else, in agricultural econo- 
mics. Weekly newspaper courses 
often suffer from a sterility which is 
due in part to the failure to relate the 
weekly newspaper to its own peculiar 
environment. 

The schools have done a good job, 
in my opinion, in integrating their 
work with the liberal arts offerings, 
but reform is necessary in the arts 
college itself if the journalism major 
is to obtain as good an education as 
he will require in the difficult post- 
war era. 

Most arts colleges are narrowly de- 
partmentalized and narrowly special- 
ized. Courses are ridden with unnec- 
essary prerequisites, mere stumbling 
blocks which impede the progress of 
intelligent undergraduates. Fortu- 
nately, some forward-looking deans 
are removing some of these land 
mines and when journalism teachers 
exert influence, they can help such 
leaders in effecting reforms. 

The University of Minnesota, 
among others, has made some reforms 
which implement the type of educa- 
tion especially useful to journalism 
students. A Latin-American sequence 
has been set up which breaks through 
the lines of the departments of his- 
tory, government and Romance lan- 
guages. A student who wishes to learn 
something about our neighbors to the 
south, their history, culture, geogra- 
phy, languages and anthropological 
foundations, does not now painfully 
climb four or five ladders — the lad- 


der of history, the ladder of geogra- 
phy, the ladder of Romance lan- 
guages, and so on, satisfying this and 
that prerequisite before laboring to a 
new level. He makes one climb and 
one only. 

This is also true of the new course 
in the humanities, which has frankly 
destroyed watertight compartments 
separating philosophy, literature and 
history. Universities are now develop- 
ing sequences in “American Civiliza- 
tion” which weaves the rich strains 
of American cultural history and lit- 
erature into one tapestry. “General 
Science” is a union or over-view of 
the contributions of chemistry, zoolo- 
gy, physics, geology and so on. An 
orientation course in the social 
studies integrates government, eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

This is in no case a “watering 
down” of content, as some conven- 
tional academics may fear. It is a 
trend journalism teachers may highly 
approve. 

Whatever the reforms or changes 
in education for journalism in the 
postwar world, instruction in journal- 
ism must give to the student a sense 
of the worth and dignity of the pro- 
fession of journalism. The role of the 
United States in the postwar world 
will be extremely important, never 
in its national history so significant. 
If the newspapers and other com- 
munication agencies exercise real 
leadership, their impact will be felt 
throughout the world. To make 
known to students the fundamental 
significance of the role of the press in 
our society is the sine qua non of any 
journalism teaching program. 





Research and “Culture Studies” 
In Education for Journalism 


By Frank Luther Mott 


Dr. Mott’s comments on special problems of post- 
war education for journalism followed those in 
the preceding article before the NCPEJ in Chi- 
cago, January 15, 1944. The author is director of 
the Missouri School of Journalism. 


Y OBSERVATIONS on edu- 

cation for journalism in the 
years to follow the end of the present 
war are no more than a postscript to 
Dr. Casey’s admirable and compre- 
hensive paper. Two matters which he 
has touched upon will, however, bear 
further emphasis. 

Research is a vital part of journal- 
ism in all its fields. As Dr. Casey 
points out, it is basic in interpreta- 
tive or background reporting; indeed, 
all reporting is fundamentally a re- 
search activity. Also, nearly all edi- 
torial writing that is worth anything 
is built upon a foundation of indus- 
trious and intelligent research. 

Modern survey techniques, which 
are products as well as instruments 
of research, are becoming more wide- 
ly essential in all the communica- 
tions fields. They are a necessity in 
advertising, under the guise of mar- 
ket surveys; they are a constantly 
improving aid in circulation and pro- 
motion, in the form of reader interest 
and “attensity” studies; they come 
into news and editorial columns 
through the various polling devices; 
and they must be used in inquiries 
into public opinion and propaganda 
questions. This whole field is full of 


pitfalls, which can be identified only 
by means of a sound knowledge of 
statistics, experimental psychology, 
and the nature of the press and radio. 

More technological are the re- 
searches needed in typography, in 
newspaper and periodical formats, in 
the transmission of news and in press- 
work and paper manufacture. 

In short, research cannot be looked 
upon as something more or less im- 
practical prescribed for graduate stu- 
dents in quest of masters’ degrees. It 
must be integrated with the whole of 
the program of education for jour- 
nalism. But because of the back- 
grounds required, it will serve the 
profession and business of journalism 
most significantly when performed 
at the graduate level under compe- 
tent direction. There will doubtless 
always be masters’ programs de- 
signed for high school teachers; but 
important research tasks useful to 
our communication systems and 
aimed at the practical development 
and progress of newspapers, periodi- 
cals and radio should form the back- 
bone of our graduate effort through 
the years. We are, of course, doing an 
educational job with each graduate 
student; but his development is stim- 
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ulated by contact with a definite and 
practical problem in his field. 

The other topic which needs fur- 
ther emphasis relates to the place of 
American education for journalism 
in the postwar world as a whole. 
The specialist in communications is 
perhaps more fully aware than any- 
one else of the changes in all our 
concepts of distance and separation 
in the modern world. It is obvious 
that our schools will have to trans- 
form our old courses in “comparative 
journalism” into something more vi- 
tal and functional. Most of our uni- 
versities are planning syntheses of 
geography, language, economics and 
history to concentrate upon the study 
of neighboring national groups — 
and all nations are our neighbors to- 
day and tomorrow. In this education- 
al movement schools of journalism 
should be leaders, for communication 
is of the essence of this type of study. 

No school, however — and few, if 


Newspaper Libel in Canada — 
A Note in Comparative Press Law 
(Continued from page 36) 


must make his columns available for 
such a reply as an ingredient in the 
defense. 

Most of the special considerations 
accorded newspapers in the libel 
laws of both Canada and England 
may be credited to the long labors 
of Canadian and English newspaper 
men. The English common law of 
libel has a deserved reputation for 
its severity, and journalists have 
spent more than a century in ef- 
forts to temper the common law in 
the interest of greater freedom for 
public benefit. That American libel 
law does not have as many special 


any, universities—can set up and 
efficiently operate culture studies of 
this kind for every nation in the 
world, or for every regional group. 
The practical course is for each of us 
to concentrate on one or two. And 
then, the practical method indicated 
is to read the papers of the chosen 
group as we do our own, to establish 
contacts, to set up exchange scholar- 
ships and professorships and to en- 
courage in every way an interpene- 
tration of cultures. 

A good many years ago Walter 
Williams, founder of the Missouri 
School of Journalism, wrote as the 
final article in his “Journalists’ 
Creed” these words: “I believe that 
the journalism which succeeds best, 
and best deserves success . . . is pro- 
foundly patriotic while sincerely pro- 
moting international good-will and 
cementing world-comradeship; is a 
journalism of humanity, of and for 
today’s world.” 


provisions relating to newspapers is 
doubtless due to the freedom of the 
press clause in the constitution of 
every state. On the other hand, a 
comparison of certain principles in 
Canadian libel law with existing 
state laws in this country shows that 
we are only now coming to accept 
certain ideas which have long been 
taken for granted in the other juris- 
diction. A clearer understanding of 
the strength and shortcomings in 
these different principles waits upon 
an opportunity for a more intensive 
excursion into the field of compara- 
tive press law. 





Eric William Allen 
1879—1944 


RIC W. ALLEN, dean of the 

University of Oregon School of 
Journalism, died suddenly at his 
home in Eugene on March 5. He 
would have been 65 years old in 
April. 

Dean Allen founded the Oregon 
Department of Journalism, later to 
become a School, thirty-two years 
ago. He was the veteran among jour- 
nalism school deans and directors, 
both in age and in point of service. 
His record as an educator and as a 
leader in journalistic thought was an 
extraordinary one, and his death 
brought expressions of regret not 
only from scores of high-placed jour- 
nalists and from men and women in 
the ranks of the “working press”— 
many of them graduates of his 
School—but also from citizens in 
other walks of life. 

Dean Allen served two terms as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, of which his School was 
one of the earliest members, and one 
as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism, 
of which he was one of the founders. 
At the time of his death he was be- 
ginning a second term as a member 
of the Council on Education of the 
AASDJ. Throughout his career as a 
teacher, he was active in the affairs 
of both professional associations. He 
was one of the few educators elected 
honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalism frater- 
nity, an office he held in 1925. 


In 1940 his name was placed on 
the Amos E. Voorhies plaque as the 
man who had done the most for 
Oregon journalism in that year. One 
of his last contributions to journal- 
ism on a national scale was made in 
February when he received appoint- 
ment as a member of a committee 
named to suggest nominations for 
the 1944 University of Missouri an- 
nual achievement awards to out- 
standing American newspapers and 
magazines. It was due in part to 
Dean Allen’s suggestion that Mis- 
souri recently decided to include a 
magazine award in addition to news- 
paper choices. 

He was a frequent contributor to 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and 
other magazines both in the profes- 
sional and the general field and was 
the author of an early volume on 
“Printing for the Journalist.” He 
organized the first Oregon editors’ 
short course a few years after the 
establishment of his Department and 
for many years he edited a state 
magazine for publishers and editors, 
“Oregon Exchanges.” 

When Dean Allen came to the 
University, the class in journalism 
met in his office in the basement of 
McClure Hall on the campus. There 
was then no extensive journalism 
library and no University Press. In 
the fall of 1917 Dean Allen estab- 
lished the Press, now one of the best- 
equipped small publishing plants 
and mechanical laboratories in the 
West. It contains the John Henry 
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Nash section in which Mr. Nash, 
noted American printer, supervised 
the production of many de luxe 
printing pieces. Mr. Nash was a 
special lecturer on journalism for 
several years before his retirement 
a few years ago. 

Eric William Allen was born in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, April 4, 1879. 
He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1901. After a 
short period as a newspaper reporter 
in Milwaukee, Dean Allen became 
principal of a high school in La 
Junta, Colo. In 1904 he became a 
member of the staff of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, serving first as a 
general assignment reporter and as 
Northwest news editor and later as 
assistant managing editor. He inter- 
rupted his newspaper work for a 
year to manage the Seattle Engrav- 
ing Company. 

When he was appointed to head 
the Oregon Department of Journal- 
ism he brought to his work a wealth 
of enthusiasm, varied experience in 
the editorial, business and mechan- 
ical departments of publishing, and 
a gift for teaching. 


He was an ardent believer in lib- 
eral arts training for journalism 
students and in the junior and sen- 
ior years in the School of Journalism 
he stressed the application of the 
social studies to the solution of 
newspaper problems. His favorite 
course was “Investigative Methods 
in Editing,” in which general cul- 
tural knowledge was applied to 
present-day journalistic tasks and 
problems. 

Dean Allen married Ida (Sally) 
Allen, a former Wisconsin classmate, 
in 1906. Mrs. Allen, a novelist, short 
story writer and playwright, died a 
year ago. Of the four Allen children, 
two entered newspaper work follow- 
ing their graduation from the Oregon 
School of Journalism. 

Memorial services were held on 
the Oregon campus. University 
teachers, journalism alumni, pub- 
lishers and editors and others have 
established a fund honoring Dean 
Allen. This will take the form of a 
nucleus toward aiding the postwar 
planning administration in the city 
of Eugene. 


Quotation of Copyrighted Material 
And the Doctrine of Fair Use 
(Continued from page 44) 


the College Tutoring Bureau agreed 
to pay damages and to discontinue 
business. Further proceedings over 
the mimeographing issue developed 
in 1940, but now, says Macmillan, 
“the situation seems reasonably un- 
der control throughout the country.” 

Macmillan’s attitude is summed 
up this way: “We don’t like to 
waste our time threatening suits, and 


so devised a longer statement... . 
All of our books carry the same no- 
tice.” 

No one will dispute the publishers’ 
case on a matter as open and shut as 
outright pilferage of copyrighted 
books. That is far afield from fair 
use. But that they have made their 
warnings excessively inclusive is 
equally clear. 
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Book Reviews 


Analysis of the Press 
JoURNALISM IN WarTIME, edited by Frank Luther Mott.... 65 
Tue Daty Press, by Wilson Harris 
Facts AND Fascism, by George Seldes 


Reporters’ and Correspondents’ Experiences 
Tue Pactric Is My Brat, by Keith Wheeler 
MEDITERRANEAN ASSIGNMENT, by Richard McMillan 
Sucu Interestinc Prope, by Robert J. Casey 


Advertising 
Anp So To Bepiam, by Marguerite Lyon 


Weekly Newspapers 


MANAGEMENT OF NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS, by C. R. F. 
Smith and Kathryn M. Rheuark 


High School Journalism 
EXPERIENCES IN JOURNALISM, by John E. Mulligan 


JOURNALISM IN Wartime. Edited 
by Frank Luther Mott. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs. 1948. 216 pp. 
$3.00, boards. $2.50, paper. 


N ORDER to conserve travel 

the University of Missouri de- 
cided not to celebrate its Thirty- 
fourth Journalism Week on the cam- 
pus, and instead, invited contribu- 
tions to a symposium on journalism 
in wartime. Dean Mott edited the 
contributions, and the American 
Council on Public Affairs issued 
them as a slender book. 

This is the book. Since none of the 
thirty-two authors knew exactly 
what the others were writing, there 


is little interlocking argument. The 
papers cluster around eight arbi- 
trary subjects—“The General Pic- 
ture,” “Censorship,” “The Battle 
Fronts,” “Dateline Washington,” 
“Specialized Fields,” “Special Prob- 
lems,” “The Public and the Press” 
and “Post-war Reconstruction.” But 
although the writers start off in 
many directions they return again 
and again to one common cross- 
road, the problem of a free press. 
Essentially the book is a report on 
the free press at war: how it main- 
tains its service, its standards and its 
independence in a situation which 
throws it into direct comparison 
with a controlled press; the difficul- 
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ties it faces in trying to extract news 
from other countries and from its 
own country’s military and politi- 
cal censorship; how it censors itself; 
and the part it hopes to play in 
making a better world after the war. 

As an interim report on what the 
newspapers are doing and what the 
editors, publishers and advertisers 
are thinking, “Journalism in War- 
time” is a heartening document. The 
press has not given up its freedom 
and is not going to. Voluntary cen- 
sorship is working, despite some 
stupid examples of official censor- 
ship. The record of the American 
press in getting out the war news is 
admirable. And the men of the pro- 
fession are looking toward the post- 
war years convinced that a free press 
can and must play an even larger 
part in the social process. 

Every symposium has blind spots. 
In this book there is a disproportion- 
ately small emphasis on radio news, 


the impact of which on the public 


mind has made the chief differ- 
ence between journalism in_ this 
war and last. There is no attention 
to moving picture journalism, which 
in a few documentary films has 
achieved some of the really distin- 
guished news handling of the war. 
There is nothing on the news maga- 
zines. There is no adequate treat- 
ment of the use of news in the 
propaganda battle. The book’s post- 
war horizon is surprisingly un- 
troubled by the new electronic de- 
vices to which newspapers inevit- 
ably must adjust. 

But if the book is read as an in- 
terim, not a final report, as sugges- 
tive rather than inclusive, as a 
sourcebook of ideas and attitudes 
rather than a treasury of new facts, 


then half the articles will strike 
sparks for any reader and each ar- 
ticle for some readers. Some papers 
will undoubtedly become standard 
reading for students of journalism. 
Of many interesting papers, there is 
space here to mention only a few. 
Erwin Canham, of the Monitor, has 
a striking discussion of the problems 
of freeing news in wartime. Byron 
Price fills in the background of the 
voluntary censorship program, and 
in the next article Palmer Hoyt de- 
scribes the Oregonian’s difficulties 
with it. Raymond Clapper voices 
some fears about the censorship . 
which may remain after the war. 
Lyle C. Wilson of the UP and Doug- 
las B. Cornell of the AP describe 
vividly the process of gathering 
news in wartime Washington. 
George Gallup contributes a spir- 
ited argument for the reporting of 
what people think as well as what 
they do. Lee A White, of the De- 
troit News, has a provocative arti- 
cle on the use of bylines. Harry 
Hansen, of the World-Telegram, 
says some interesting things of the 
growing responsibilities of the book 
reviewer, and W. W. Copeland, UP’s 
South American news manager, of 
the South American press in war- 
time. Gardner Cowles, Jr., of the 
Des Moines Register and Look, has 
a thoughtful discussion of the news- 
paper’s responsibility. H. A. Batten, 
of N. W. Ayer, advocates govern- 
ment advertising in papers of all 
countries, as the only sure way to 
get both sides of an international 
problem before the people. Kent 
Cooper advises the press to demand 
at the peace conference that news- 
papers and press associations every- 
where shall have direct and equal 
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access to the news of all govern- 
ments, and equal right to facilities 
for transmitting that news to their 
own countries. Only this way, he ar- 
gues, can the truth be disclosed to 
all peoples and wars be made less 
likely. 

The names of the other contribu- 
tors will help to indicate the quality 
of the rest of the book: John H. 
Sorrells, Roy Roberts, Joe Alex 
Morris, John R. Morris, John B. 
Powell, Ralph H. Turner, Barry 
Faris, Francis A. Jamieson, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Genevieve F. Herrick, 
Earle Pearson, L. M. White, Edwin 
F. Abels, Basil L. Walters, Frank E. 
Gannett, O. J. Ferguson, James E. 
Crown and Chilton R. Bush. 

Witsur ScoraMM 
University of Iowa 


* * ” 


Tue Datry Press. By Wilson Har- 
ris. Cambridge, England: Univer- 


sity Press. 1948. 


$1.25. 


x-+146 pp. 


HIS volume is No. 18 of a new 
Cambridge University series on 
books on current problems limited to 
35,000 words. When No. 1, Bartlett’s 
“Political Propaganda” appeared, 
the publishing enterprise was safely 
launched. Bartlett’s volume was an 
able discussion of a difficult prob- 
lem. Now Mr. Harris, the editor of 
The Spectator, comes along with an 
equally intelligent analysis of his 
particular subject, the daily press. 
Next to “Report on the British 
Press” by Political and Economic 
Planning, this is the best recent 
contribution in its field. 
Essentially this is a sober, social- 
ly-minded and informed volume. 
There are plenty of facts in its 


pages, but they do not dam up the 
stream of a smooth-running inter- 
pretation. The author discusses prin- 
ciples and values, never withholds 
criticism when it’s needed, is fully 
aware of moral responsibilities of the 
newspaper, but plays fair with the 
daily newspaper, fully recognizing 
the nature and complexity of its 
problems. The reader finishes the 
volume with a sigh. He thinks back 
to the Ickes school of interpretation 
and wonders why someone in Ameri- 
can life cannot ventilate newspaper 
problems with the same understand- 
ing and informed intelligence this 
Englishman brings to his task. 

Chapter I discusses the functions 
of the press, among which the 
“watchdog function” is rated high. 
Work for specific reforms is unques- 
tionably part of a newspaper’s prop- 
er job, in the author’s opinion. The 
first function of the newspaper, 
however, “is to tell the truth,” which 
Mr. Harris defines as 

a question of giving—or endeavoring 
honestly and persistently to give, for in 
this matter there can be no full attain- 
ment—an accurate, adequate and 
faithful picture of life as a whole, in 
which things intrinsically important 
are represented as important and things 
intrinsically trivial as trivial. 

The four conditions for the estab- 
lishment of a free and efficient press, 
cited in Chapter 2, are prefatory to 
a good but compressed discussion of 
the long fight for a free press. Chap- 
ter 3 is a useful exposition of pro- 
cessing the news and other newspa- 
per content, more useful to layman 
than expert, but Chapter 4, “Influ- 
ences and Restraints,” should hold 
the attention of practitioner and no- 
vice alike. 

Harris feels there is no basis for 
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assuming that inroads on press free- 
dom in Great Britain have grown, 
are growing or ought to be diminish- 
ed. He does not raise the bogie of 
advertising affecting news or edi- 
torial policy in any appreciable de- 
gree. Actually it should be recog- 
nized, the author affirms, that “ad- 
vertising revenue is the safeguard of 
a paper’s independence.” He is not 
especially fearful of the influence of 
common ownership of newspapers on 
editorial thinking—he cites the rea- 
sons for his belief—but he regretful- 
ly predicts later on in the volume 
that the weaker morning provincial 
newspapers will go under by reason 
of strong London competition, mak- 
ing way, however, for more influen- 
tial evening papers in provincial 
areas. 

The danger from excessive ver- 
dicts in libel actions is discussed. 
The rise of press officers in govern- 
ment departments is gone into, 
without the hair-tearing and pur- 
plish language which our own critics 
of official publicity resort to when 
discussing the American problem. 

Chapter 5 should prove of special 
interest to journalism instructors. 
Harris discusses the type of educa- 
tion and other assets required of a 
modern newspaper man. The au- 
thor’s comments on “Editor and 
Owner” in Chapter 6 imply that the 
best proprietorship is one in which 
the newspaper owner is “content to 
reign as a constitutional monarch, 
with as little interference as possible 
in the actual rule.” 

Chapter 7, “Future,” should stim- 
ulate American students of the press 
to the making of comparisons and 
analogies with what will happen in 
this country in the post-war period. 


For one thing, Mr. Harris does not 
fear the encroachments of the radio 
on the press, possibly because the 
BBC accepts no advertising. If the 
editorial loses ground, he predicts 
British daily newspapers will adopt 
the American practice of featuring 
columnists. There is the possibility 
of an Anglo-American daily paper, 
he believes. 

One of his closing remarks is an 
obvious one. Obvious, but it needs 
to be nailed to the masthead: 

No self-respecting press is possible 
except in a democracy, since it is only 
under democratic government that 
such a term as the freedom of the press 
has any meaning. 

Raps D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


Facts anp Fascism. By George 
Seldes. New York: In Fact, Inc. 
1948. 288 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


R. SELDES presents a two- 
fold thesis. His position is (1) 
that there is a native American fas- 
cism linked with foreign fascism and 
(2) that a conspiracy of silence ex- 
ists in which the Office of War In- 
formation, the American press and 
all the forces of reaction are united. 
Part one, “The Big Money and 
Big Profits in Fascism,” describes 
fascism in Italy, Germany, Japan 
and Spain, and presents evidence of 
its relationship with what Mr. Seldes 
terms American fascism. In this re- 
lationship emphasis is given to the 
role played by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

Part two names and attacks “Na- 
tive Fascist Forces.” In this there is 
a chapter each devoted to the 
American Legion, Ford, Lindbergh, 
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the Reader’s Digest and Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. 

Part three treats “Our Press as a 
Fascist Force,” with six chapters, 
one of which is called “Poison Pen 
Pegler.” Other chapters in this sec- 
tion are “The Press in Chains,” 
“Berlin-Chicago-New York Axis,” 
“Wallace’s Suppressed Speech,” 
“The Press and War Profiteers” and 
“The Supressed Tobacco Story.” 

Appendices include a number of 
documents, among them Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl’s paper on “Tobacco 
Smoking and Longevity.” Mr. Seldes 
asserts the Pearl paper was sup- 
pressed by 98 or 99 per cent of the 
press. On pages 268-69 he gives 99 
per cent, on page 270 he gives 98 
per cent. “Here,” concludes Mr. 
Seldes, “is evidence of the venality 
of the press as regards tobacco—an 
industry which pays the press much 
more than $50,000,000 a year. .. . 
The tobacco advertisers share with 
peacetime automobile advertisers 
first place in spending money on the 
newspapers. The press is therefore 
part of a system spreading actual 
poison throughout America. As for 
the poison of reaction (fascism) the 
evidence is just as thoroughly docu- 
mented.” 

Let us examine how Mr. Seldes 
has documented one of his chapters 
on the press, “The Press in Chains.” 
It opens with the statement, “There 
are traitors among owners, publish- 
ers and editors of big American 
newspapers.” Mr. Seldes adds that 
this charge was made by Archibald 
Macleish, that the word “treason” 
was used twice in the MacLeish 
speech and that the paragraphs con- 
taining the charge were suppressed 
by many newspapers. 


More “documentation” in this 


chapter is Attorney General Biddle’s 
statement in a committee hearing in 
which he said certain newspapers 
had committed acts approaching 
treason. “This story was of course 
suppressed in all the newspapers, 
guilty and innocent,” Mr. Seldes 
comments. 

Still in the same chapter, Mr. 
Seldes passes to suppression of 
charges of treason made at a meet- 
ing of the Overseas Writers’ Associa- 
tion and reported by John O’Don- 
nell in the New York Daily News. 
Following this are two pages about 
the 1942 meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association at 
which “despite the fact that some 
of their members had been accused 
of everything from treason to fol- 
lowing the Axis propaganda line” 
the association devoted the major 
part of the convention week to dis- 
cussing more profits despite war. 

This is the type of “documenta- 
tion” Mr. Seldes employs. It is typi- 
cal of the book as a whole, which is 
highly spiced potpouri of opinion, 
fact, invective and generalizations 
based upon selected data. 

If Mr. Seldes had presented evi- 
dence against specific offenders—per- 
sons, corporations, associations, 
newspapers—and left the reader to 
draw his own conclusions, his case 
would have been much stronger. Mr. 
Seldes’ method is first to make a 
sweeping charge, then follow with a 
mixture of evidence and invective. 
Examples of charges made, selected 
at random, follow: 

The truth is not in the commercial 


press because the truth is a dagger 
oor at its heart, which is its pocket- 


Our press .. . has always protected 
fascism. 
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NAM is the greatest force controlling 
the American press today. 

The main objective of NAM is the 
corruption of public opinion. 

Editor & Publisher is as venal as the 
newspapers it defends. 

About 95 per cent of the American 
press is dedicated to the monied sys- 
tem. 

Students of journalism will go 
along with Mr. Seldes in agreeing 
that, judged by American demo- 
cratic standards, some newspapers 
deserve a bad name. But random 
samples of fascist newspapers don’t 
prove the whole pack fascist. 

Cares E. Rogers 
Iowa State College 


* * * 


Tue Paciric Is My Berar. By Keith 
Wheeler. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1948. 383 pp. $3.00. 


ECAUSE so many separate ac- 
tions have taken place in the 
Pacific no single reporter has hap- 


pened to have been assigned to all 
of them. The author of this book, 
however, reports most of the naval 
actions during the first fourteen 
months after Pearl Harbor and, as a 
postscript, the invasion and con- 
quest of Attu last spring. 

A Chicago Times reporter, he re- 
ceived the 1942 Sigma Delta Chi and 
the 1943 Headliners’ Club awards 
for foreign correspondence. 

The author was with the early 
task force that bombarded the Mar- 
shalls. Later he accompanied the 
task force that bombarded Wake 
and Marcus. Next, he went with the 
carrier force that launched Doo- 
little’s Tokyo raid (but the book is 
almost silent as regards this action 
because, doubtless, the censorship 
ban had not been lifted when the 


chapters were written). 


In June, 1942, he was with the 
task force that went to the Aleu- 
tians (not the other task force which 
defeated the Japs at Midway). His 
chapters on the incredible bravery 
of the Army and Navy fliers in this 
terrible part of the world are about 
the best tributes yet written to the 
soundness of this generation’s youth. 

Although Wheeler’s version of the 
Attu conquest is a good piece of 
writing, it is by no means as valu- 
able an historical document as How- 
ard Handleman’s “Bridge to Victory.” 
The fact that Wheeler severely 
wrenched his knee shortly after the 
landing may explain the contrast as 
to thoroughness. He, moreover, 
landed at Massacre Bay whereas 
Handleman landed near Holtz Bay. 

Wheeler does not let us see the 
Attu action through the minds of the 
men doing the fighting quite as well 
as does Handleman, but in his de- 
scription of the naval actions suc- 
ceeds in translating the battle emo- 
tions of the men into perceptions 
that the lay reader can appreciate. 
“There had been no time in the hour 
of their death to feel either grief or 
anger over the death of these men,” 
he summarizes after the Jap dive- 
and torpedo-bombers had concluded 
their attack on his cruiser. “All of 
us had expected to die then. Later, 
when the numb expectation and 
readiness had worn off a little, we 
hadn’t felt grief so much as honest 
relief that we were still alive.” 

The author apologizes that the 
book has been written “largely out 
of a faulty memory, without access 
to sure sources of verification.” No 
apology was necessary. 

Cuitton R. Bus 
Stanford University 
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MEDITERRANEAN ASSIGNMENT. By 
Richard MeMillan. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
1948. xii+332 pp. $3.00. 


COMPREHENSIVE view of the 
problems inherent in the tor- 
tuous desert battles for control of 
Africa awaits the reader of this well- 
organized presentation by an on-the- 
spot reporter, first correspondent ac- 
credited to the British Expeditionary 
Force. Its twenty-six chapters telling 
of Nazi defeat and ultimate British 
triumph are no mere resumé of dis- 
patches this veteran newsman has 
sent to the United Press, but consti- 
tute a unified account. 

Less powerful than Tregaskis’ 
“Guadalcanal Diary,” and perhaps 
not as dramatic as Vern Haugland’s 
narrative, it is a worthwhile chronicle 
of the six-stage struggle for Africa. 
A good companion book is Wes Gal- 
lagher’s “Back Door to Berlin,” 
which tells of the American invasion 
in Algiers and devotes the latter part 
to Rommel and the Tunisian victory 
of the Americans and the British 
First and Eighth armies. 

Primarily McMillan’s job was one 
of organization and analysis of what 
he had seen, learned, and written of 
the campaigns of Wavell, Auchin- 
leck and Montgomery. Least inter- 
esting are the early chapters dealing 
largely with Il Duce’s diplomatic 
maneuvers preceding his attack on 
Greece. The advance of the Nazis 
into that country, vividly described, 
is not a diversion from “Mediter- 
ranean Assignment,” as the author 
carefully points out; for the British 
took troops from Africa to aid the 
small Greek army. 


The correspondent’s admiration 
for “Monty of El Alamein,” whom 
he considers a great general and a 
master strategist, is infectious. The 
last half of the book is devoted to 
Montgomery and his achievement in 
rebuilding the Eighth Army into a 
victorious force. As one reads the 
clear portrayal of the character of 
this Cromwell of the desert he comes 
to share McMillan’s feeling for the 
commander. And Montgomery’s re- 
mark made preceding the battle of 
El Alamein, which saved Egypt, “I 
will hit Rommel for six out of North 
Africa,” sticks in the mind. It is a 
cricket term as familiar to Britons as 
“knock him out of the box” would be 
to Americans. 

It will be obvious to an assiduous 
newspaper reader that much of the 
material used had appeared in Mc- 
Millan’s dispatches. But this adds to 
rather than detracts from the story. 
The news accounts are deftly fitted 
into the picture. The descriptions of 
Montgomery’s rigorous personal 
training—equal to whatever he re- 
quired of his men—and McMillan’s 
close brush with death when he 
could not remember the password 
“uncle” at the height of battle, are 
a case in point. 

Human interest touches shine out 
from the more sombre accounts of 
military organization. Among them 
are stories of “Electric Whiskers,” 
General Bergonzoli; the surrender of 
a crowd of Italian soldiers person- 
ally to McMillan; “Alias Bill Bell,” 
the story of a Greek cabaret girl who 
was smuggled out in the evacuation, 
the only woman among 5,000 on ship- 
board; the epic of Bir Hacheim, the 
desert fort that would not give up to 
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Rommel; the lost tanks of the battle 
of Ruin Ridge; and the visit of 
Churchill to E] Alamein. 

The background you have always 
wished newspapers had the space to 
print; the missing links in isolated 
military actions; the news behind de- 
feats that dogged the British Eighth 
Army for so many months—all these 
are supplied. You should read the 
book with a map nearby, but you 
have to do that with any account 
bristling with unfamiliar names and 
little-known topographical detail. 

Evcene W. SHarp 
University of Missouri 


* * * 


Suc Inrerestine Peopue. By Rob- 
ert J. Casey. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1948. 347 pp. 
$3.00 


HAVE never laid eyes on Bob 

Casey. I am, in fact, one of the 
few remaining Americans who have 
never heard him lecture. Neverthe- 
less, as you see, I call him “Bob.” 
I know the guy. I know what he 
likes (which is practically every- 
thing) and what gives him a pain in 
the neck. I know his lusty candor, 
his unabashed sentimentality and 
the belly-laughs that he enjoys forty 
or fifty times a day. All of this, of 
course, because I’ve just finished 
reading his book devoted to “the 
theory that the newspaper business 
and bedlam are the same thing.” 

Bob Casey had no intention of 
writing a book about himself. As a 
matter of fact, there aren’t many 
first-person pronouns in its pages. 
Ninety or ninety-five per cent (these 
statistics on the rough or George 
Seldes basis) of its anecdotes depend 


on its author only as narrator. But 
the net result, aside from four hours 
or so of very pleasant reading, is to 
give the reader about as good a pic- 
ture of the man as he’d be likely to 
get from sitting at an adjoining 
desk for a couple of years. 

“You meet such interesting peo- 
ple,” says the envious layman to the 
newspaper man. “You certainly do,” 
replies Bob, “and they’re all in the 
newspaper business.” And so he tells 
some hundreds of stories about the 
people he knew on the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, the Journal, the Record- 
Herald, the Tribune, the News. For 
good measure, he throws in a lot of 
stories about newspaper men he 
hasn’t known, but who have become 
legends of the craft. In large part 
the tales have to do with newspaper 
men’s impecuniousness and their 
liking for alcohol in practically any 
form; Hildy Johnson is in the book 
in the flesh, and the flavor of “The 
Front Page” is in every one of the 
thirty-six chapters. Bob Casey has 
a mellow nostalgia for the days 
when that flavor was genuine rather 
than Hollywoodian. He offers a good 
deal of evidence that it hasn’t entire- 
ly disappeared, too, such as the fa- 
mous story involving the Herald 
Tribune, the Daily News, Mr. Ham- 
ilton Fish and Mr. Tropical Fish. 
But he sheds no tears over its dilu- 
tion. “The juvenility has gone from 
the conduct of the earnest young 
workers who fill the local rooms,” he 
says in his last chapter. “But once 
in a while you begin to have some 
doubts.” And he proceeds to present 
a pair of 1943 tales that are fair 
matches for any of those of the roar- 
ing twenties. 

You can hardly recommend this 
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book to your maiden aunt who has 
always held that you can’t believe 
anything you see in the papers— 
she’ll find little in the parts of it she 
can understand beyond proof of her 
contention. And perhaps you'll hesi- 
tate in putting it on the list for pre- 
journalism youngsters whose lack of 
discrimination is equalled only by 
their wide-eyed belief in the romance 
of the newspaper life. But you can 
have a lot of fun with it yourself— 
especially if you don’t try to swallow 
it in less than six or eight doses. 

And you may end with my belief 
that, entertaining as Bob Casey 
makes it, it isn’t in a class with the 
stuff he writes for the city desk. For 
my money, there isn’t a yarn in it, 
for example, that compares to his 
classic about the lumberman who 
came from Washington to Chicago 
with his wooden nickels. His repu- 
tation, in the end, will rest not on 
this book, or “Torpedo Junction” or 
any of the rest, but on his work as a 
newspaper man. 

Mrrcsett V. CHARNLEY 

University of Minnesota 


* * * 


Anp So to Bepitam. By Marguerite 
Lyon. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


Company. 
$2.50. 


1943. 302 pp. IIL. 


AN you have fun in an advertis- 
ing agency? Marguerite Lyon 
thinks you can. She has written a 
book about her adventures in the 
land of the sales promoters. She is 
trying to convince you (and herself) 
that advertising people have as 
much excitement as newspaper re- 
porters. Could be, too. 
It is a pity that Bob Casey’s 
“Such Interesting People” had to 


appear at the same moment as Miss 
Lyon’s opus. Mr. Casey’s book is 
very funny. By contrast—and the 
two works attempt to do the same 
thing in substance—Miss Lyon’s 
book seems completely unfunny. 

Nevertheless, Miss Lyon would be 
a delightful person to take on a 
party. (Line up, boys.) She is so 
very responsive to all attempts at 
humor that those wheezy anecdotes 
you have been giving your students 
will probably strain her two-way 
stretch devices. 

Now there probably are quasi- 
funny things which happen in ad- 
vertising agencies. Miss Lyon recalls 
the time when Lou Gehrig, spon- 
sored by Wheaties, gave credit for 
his strength to Huskies. She identi- 
fies this as a prize boner—and it 
probably was. But is it something 
to remember for your grandchildren? 

About the most exciting thing 
which ever happened to Miss Lyon 
was the time she ghosted two para- 
graphs for Mrs. Roosevelt as intro- 
ductory matter for a commercially 
sponsored series of radio broadcasts. 
Miss Lyon devotes four pages to 
telling about the incident. (Shades 
of a multitude of newspaper men 
who have forgotten all of the things 
they have ghosted for countless ce- 
lebrities!) 

When she writes straight-forward 
copy, her material is readable, if un- 
exciting, but when Miss Lyon really 
puts her mind to it, she comes up 
with things like “out west where 
men are men and a family can walk 
a dog” and “the entries are treated 
like a new mother-in-law. That is, 
with extreme politeness, but warily, 
with an air of waiting for them to 
show their true worth.” 
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Do you remember the ancient one 
about Harry Hirshfield who saw 
from afar a stenographer sitting on 
the boss’s lap and who telephoned, 
“This is God. Aren’t you ashamed?” 
Well, slightly modified, that story is 
now one of the legends of advertis- 
ing. No good reason. 

This estimate of Miss Lyon’s work 
is not final. I have left the volume 
tantalizingly on my desk ever since 
it arrived. Almost invariably my 
guests have remarked, “What a 
grand title. I'll bet the book is in- 
teresting.” 

So two or three co-eds have al- 
ready read it. They like it. I don’t. 
But I don’t hate it either. 

Max R. Grossman 
Boston University 


MANAGEMENT OF NewspPaPER Cor- 
RESPONDENTS. By C. R. F. Smith 
and Kathryn M. Rheuark. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. xiv+158 pp. 
$2.00. 


DITORS of the non-metropolitan 
press will find this book thought- 
provoking and useful as a check on 
their own mature, or less than ma- 
ture, opinions on most of the angles 
to country correspondence and how 
best to handle it. Journalism depart- 
ments and individual professors can- 
not afford to ignore it. 

The book is the fourth issued in 
the Journalism Monograph Series by 
the Council on Research in Journal- 
ism. 

Careful selection of the country 
correspondence staff personnel, fol- 
lowed by painstaking training, is rec- 
ommended. Natural aptitude of the 


correspondent is rated higher than 
high educational attainment, persons 
active in community life are pre- 
ferred. It is suggested that the editor 
consider himself in the role of jour- 
nalism teacher to his correspondents 
through personal conferences, person- 
al letters, instruction manuals, uni- 
versity extension courses, house or- 
gans, meetings of correspondents. 

Folks, the magazine of instruction 
and inspiration for country corre- 
spondents, edited by one of the au- 
thors of this book, is mentioned fre- 
quently, for the Folks survey is basic 
to a good deal of the material pre- 
sented. At times, in fact, the survey- 
questionnaire information and com- 
ment get under foot, slowing up the 
presentation. 

Among the faults of rural news 
writers mentioned most commonly by 
editors participating in the survey 
and reported in the book: Same peo- 
ple written up too often, correspond- 
ents overlook or cannot judge real 
news, too many visiting items, cor- 
respondents don’t know how to write 
news stories. Surely somebody must 
have mentioned the deadening dis- 
ease of “itemitis,” laboring under 
which nearly everything from death 
by violence to a neighborhood visit- 
ing note, ten days old, is treated as an 
“item.” 

A good word is said, deservedly, 
for the University of Minnesota “Ru- 
ral Community Reporting” Exten- 
sion Division course, available 
through the correspondence study de- 
partment of that institution. 

The chapter on country newspaper 
“house organs” for correspondents is 
good, but I was disappointed to note 
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no mention of the most excellent Al- - 


gona (Iowa) Kossuth County Ad- 
vance house organ, which has been 
ably edited and produced “semi-occa- 
sionally” by the Iowa weekly with 
considerable regularity for the last 
twenty years. 

Suggestions on ways to compen- 
sate correspondents in other specie 
than cold cash are listed and dis- 
cussed. That “it is a privilege to 
write for the newspaper” and, 
through space made available there- 
in, to publicize Pleasant Valley or 
Willow Grove to the rest of the world 
is not the least of implied compen- 
sations. 

Amply authenticated, chiefly on 
basis of the Folks correspondence 
survey, also generously footnoted in 
recognition of aid from numerous 
published pamphlets, articles and 
textbook chapters on the subject, the 
team of Smith and Rheuark have 
turned out a scholarly treatise and, 
at the same time, a practical manual 
of procedure. 

Joun H. Casry 
University of Oklahoma 
* * + 


EXPERIENCES IN JOURNALISM. By 
John E. Mulligan. Chicago: Lyons 


and Carnahan. 1943. x-+332 pp. 
Ill. $8. 


TUDENT journalists hungry for 
help will find this book inviting. 
Its cover is attractive, and so is its 
typography. More important, it 
presents convincing proof that “jour- 
nalism is fun” for high school stu- 
dents who experience its vital chal- 
lenge. 
Compactly and readably written, 
it is intended primarily for student 
writers and school editors. It focuses 


attention on the production of print- 
ed newspapers. This it does effec- 
tively, providing much sound guid- 
ance, particularly for the editorial 
staff. 

More than half the twenty-one 
chapters deal with the school news- 
paper as a medium that informs. 
The first ten for the most part stress 
the gathering and writing of the 
news, including interviews, sports 
and features. Later chapters cover 
obituaries, style, copy editing, head- 
line writing and makeup. 

With the exception of the chap- 
ters on management and intelligent 
opinion, the other four concern the 
school newspaper as a medium that 
influences or entertains. Reviews, 
columns, editorials and_ editorial 
features are treated as important 
aspects of the well-balanced school 
newspaper. 

The approach is sound educa- 
tionally. Stimulating discussions in- 
troduce each topic, supplementing 
advice with excellent examples from 
representative newspapers. By these 
the student is prepared for experi- 
ences and made ready for new learn- 
ing situations as well as for exer- 
cises reviewing skills. 

Unquestionably student journal- 
ists will benefit by reading this book. 
What it says is based upon the au- 
thor’s long experience as a success- 
ful school newspaper adviser at Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis. This 
record, supplemented by work as a 
professional newspaper man, quali- 
fies him to speak with authority. 

What the book attempts to do, it 
does well. That is, it motivates writ- 
ten composition and provides “effec- 
tive training for work on the school 

(Continued on page 88) 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


November, December, 1943, and January, 1944 


Edited by F. E. Merwin and F. K. Baskette 


ADVERTISING 


Anperson, Ep M. NEA Deserts Bankhead Bill, Backs HR 3693. E&P 76:49 p20, 
Dec. 4. 

Revised measures restores full amount provided in original bill for government 
advertising. 

Anonymous. Amended Bankhead Bill—S. 1457. E&P 76:45 p7, Nov. 6. 

Text of government advertising bill as passed by Senate committee. 

—— Bankhead Bill N.E.A. Presentation. National Publisher 23:1 p4, Nov. 
The National Editorial Association case for government advertising. 

—— Editorial: Action, Now! E&P 76:51 p28, Dec. 18. 

Treasury urged to pay newspapers for advertising fourth war loan. 

—— Editorial: No “Subsidy” Involved. E&P 76:45 p30, Nov. 6. 

A defense of the Bankhead paid government advertising bill. 

—— Frank Tripp Replies to E & P on Bankhead Bill. E&P 76:46 p10, Nov. 13. 

Allied Newspaper Council chairman questions paid government advertising. 

—— House Tables Government Ad Bill; Measure Seen Doomed. E&P 76:50 p7, 
Dec. 11. 

Bankhead “not surprised” at action of ways and means committee. 

——~ NAM to Begin Ad Campaign Using All Media. E&P 76:51 p34, Dec. 18. 
Series sponsored by manufacturers’ association will tell story of American en- 
terprise. 

—— Newspaper Ad Value Doubled in Third War Loan. E&P 76:45 p14, Nov. 6. 
Linage total reached 129 million. 

—— Public Relations Advertising Is Here to Stay, Experts Say. E&P 77:4 p38, 
Jan. 22. 

Bittivestey, ALLEN L. Advertising: A Good Citizen. Rotarian 64:1 p35, Jan. 
Advertising shows steady advance in ethics and service to society. 

Brince, Don U. 90% of Bond Ads Paid for by Sponsors, Treasury Finds. Ameri- 
can Press 62:1 p22, Nov. 

Brown, Rosert U. November Linage Ahead 72%; 11-Month Gain 18.2%. E&P 
76:51 p46, Dec. 18. 

CHEVALIER, Wriiarp. A Senator on Advertising. Business Week. p111, Nov. 20. 
Senator Truman’s comments on wartime advertising. 

Lasner, Mary Exizasetu. Duffy Predicts Post-War Increase in Advertising. E&P 
76:51 p9, Dec. 18. 

—— Morgenthau Asks Advertisers to Stem Over-Optimism Tide. E&P 76:47 p8, 
Nov. 20. 

—— Today’s Advertising Job Varied, 4-A Speakers Say. E&P 76:46 p12, Nov. 18. 


76 
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ASSOCIATED PRESS CASE 

Anonymous. AP Appeal to Supreme Court Urged by Col. McCormick. E&P 76:52 
p7, Dec. 25 
Chicago publisher fears effort “to socialize press.” 

—AP Enjoined From Observing Membership Provision Bylaws. E&P 77:3 pz7, 
Jan. 15. 
Final judgment also restrains “exclusive rights” arrangement. 

——AP Submits Judgment Proposal to Court in Anti-Trust Suit. E&P 77:2 p5, 
Jan. 8. 
Accepts ruling that membership bylaws violate Sherman act. 

—— AP to Appeal Summary Judgment to High Court. E&P 77:4 p5, Jan. 22. 
Directors act after court files final judgment on membership requirements. 

—— Full Text of Proposed Judgment in AP Suit. E&P 76:47 p10, Nov. 20. 

—— Says AP Decision Will Affect Newspapers’ Value. E&P 76:48 p8, Nov. 27. 
Newspaper broker predicts decline in membership value. 

——U. S. Files Proposed Judgment in Its Suit Against the AP. E&P 76:46 p9, 
Nov. 13. 
Court asked to enjoin wire service from observing present membership rules. 

BraNnpENBURG, Georce A. Finnegan Asks AP Board to Take Appeal to Supreme 
Court. E&P 76:49 p9, Dec. 4. 
Chicago editor says lower court ruling “freezes” copy. 

Brown, Rosert U. Sees AP Case as “Greatest Challenge to Publishers.” E&P 77:4 
p46, Jan. 22. 
Richard Finnegan of Chicago Times urges publishers to stress free press tradition. 

Hanson, Exisna. Says AP Ruling Will Lead to Regulation of Press. E&P 76:46 p8, 
Nov. 183. 

Montacue, Gitpert H. Courts Assume Legislative Power Under Trust Laws. E&P 
76:45 p9, Nov. 6. 
AP ruling viewed as example of judicial action in fields avoided by Congress. 


CIRCULATION 
AnonyMous. Newspaper Circulations Highest in 1948. E&P. 77:5 Section 2 pl3, 
Jan. 29. 
E&P 1944 Year Book reports record total. 


BranpensurG, Georce A. Circulators Urge Papers to Keep Faith with Readers. E&P 
76:45 pll, Nov. 6. 


Warn against dilution of editorial content to permit more advertising. 
—— Daily Circulations Ahead 2.6%, Sunday Up 5% Despite Paper Cuts. E&P 77:1 


p5, Jan. 1. 
COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

Anonymous. N.E.A. Tells Small Newspaper Story to Business. National Publisher 
28:1 p7, Nov. 
National Editorial Association makes presentation to National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

—— 9th Survey of Weekly Newspaper Readership. American Press 62:2 p6, Dec 
Missouri results show extremely high readership. 

—— 68% of Farmers See Better Relationship with Business. American Press 62:2 
pl4, Dec. 
Association of National Advertisers finds strong rural support for private man- 
agement. 

—— Weeklies Sold 67,976,376 Lines of Third War Loan Advertising. Publishers Aux- 
iliary 78:46 pl, Nov. 13. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Ana Agency Which Published Traitor Caught Libeling Labor. In Fact 8:5 
pl, Nov. 8. 


An attack on the political attitude of the McClure newspaper syndicate. 
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—— CIO Union Plans Boycott of Chicago | Tribune. E&P 76:49 p42, Dec. 4. 
Workers protest daily’s “Red expose.” 

—— Says Control of Blatant Medical Ads Is Needed. E&P 76:49 p22, Dec. 4. 
AMA feels editors do not assume sufficient responsibility. 
—— “White Paper” Bares Detroit Press Tactics. Guild Reporter 11:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
Detroit Guild accuses three dailies there of poor ethics in mayoralty election 
coverage. 

Brown, Ear. The Truth About the Detroit Riot. Harpers 187: 1122 p488, Nov. 
The author puts part of blame at door of press. 

Fuuter, Water D. Press and Democracy. National Publisher 23:1 p8, Nov. 
Excerpts from address to Georgia press. 

— Henry. Press Runs Soldier Anti-Labor Letter Campaign. In Fact 8:16 
pl, Jan. 24. 

Gisss, Wotcorr. The Wayward Press. New Yorker 19:38 p86, Nov. 6. 
Says New York papers ran wild on Lonergan murder case. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:1 p48, Jan. 1. 
A reply to a vigorous criticism of the press written by a soldier. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Dimitman Describes “Newspaper of 1955.” E&P 77:4 p9, Jan. 22. 
Chicago Sun editor predicts better product. 

—— Editorial: Program for 1944. E&P 77:1 p26, Jan. 1. 
Press urged to exert leadership on number of fronts. 

—— Editorial: U.S. Press Goes Forward. E&P 77:5 p28, Jan. 29. 
E&P 1944 Year Book shows evidence of progress. 

—— Interpretation of News Seen Vital After War. E&P 76:52 p82, Dec. 25. 
Former California editor says explanation will be greatest responsibility. 

—— Murder at Retail. Time 42:19 p40, Nov. 8. 
How Daily News covered the Lonergan murder story. 

—— St. Louis Daily’s Expose Results in Indictments. E&P 76:52 p20, Dec. 25. 
Grand jury acts on war plant conspiracy charged by Star-Times. 

Bravery, Paups. Local Government is News. American City 58:2 p54, Nov. 
Dramatizing the city hall. 

Brinkeruorr, R. M. What’s Coming in Newspaper Comics? E&P 77:1 p10, Jan. 1. 
Basic ideas will remain same but drawings will improve. 

Brown, Rosert U. Gannett Asks Press to Foster Anglo-American Understanding. 
E&P 76:49 p13, Dec. 4. 

Dasney, Vircinius. Newspapers and the Negro. Quill 31:8 p3, Nov.-Dec. 
A Southern editor says achievements of Negro should receive same attention as 
derelictions. 

Dea, Joun L. Modern Typography. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 32:9 
p389, Nov. 
Brief discussion on how to achieve more lively page appearance. 

Hoperns, Eric. A Definition of News for the World of Tomorrow. JounNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 20:4 p273, Dec. 
A plea for substance and meaning in the news columns. 

Marston, Witu1aM Moutton. Why 100,000,000 Americans Read Comics. American 
Scholar 13:1 p35, Winter. 
Analyzes appeal of comics. 

Pererson, EuMer T. Press Seen Challenged as Never in History. E&P 76:50 p24, 
Dec. 11. 
Consistent and clear leadership held greatest need. 

Poynter, Netson. Poynter Calls for Action Now Toward Free World Expression. 
E&P 77:4 pé6, Jan. 22. 
rg editor urges newspapers to exert leadership in implementing freedom of 
the press. 
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Roserts, Roy A. Roberts Stresses Duties of U.S. Press During '44. E&P 77:2 p7, 
Jan. 8. 
ASNE president sees year as one of great test. 

Watprop, A. Gaye. Pulitzer Prize Editorials—Content and Style. JournaLism Quar- 
TERLY 20:4 p294, Dec. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Gopher School to Have First Research Unit. Publishers Auxiliary 79:5 
pl, Jan. 29. 
Research division in Minnesota School of Journalism will investigate press prob- 
lems. 

—— Many Journalism Schools Almost Up to Normal. American Press 62:2 p38, Dec. 
Dean Olson optimistic because of increase in women students. 

—— Reorientation of Men After Peace Studied. E&P 77:4 p50, Jan. 22. 
Journalism directors view problem as major responsibility at Chicago conference. 

Day, Marcaret. How Well Do High-School Graduates Write? English Journal 32:9 
p493, Nov. 
Clear, logical expression chief stumbling block. 

Morcan, JAMES C. FM Radio in San Francisco’s Schools. School Executive 63:4 
p20, Dec. 

Racurorp, Heten. Harnessing Radio for Better Instruction. School Executive 63:5 
p32, Jan. 
Use of radio by Los Angeles schools. 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 77:5 p52, Jan. 29. 
An analysis of the work of journalism schools. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Argentine Clamps Tight Lid on News. E&P 76:46 p40, Nov. 13. 
—— Fleet Street Wizard. Time 42:21 p59, Nov. 22. 
Closeup of Editor Arthur Christiansen (London Express.) 
—— Freedom of Speech in Peru. Inter-American 2:12 p7, Dec. 
Blanket decrees controlling the press. 
—— Shanghai Post Appearing Again in Free China. E&P 76:51 p38, Dec. 18. 
—— What Latin America is Saying. Inter-American 2:11 p36, Nov. 
Freedom of the press in Latin America. 
BranpensurG, Grorce A. Civil War Seen Breaking Soon in Argentina. E&P 76:51 
p49, Dec. 18. 
Correspondent says new regime has throttled press. 
Brome, Vincent. Europe’s Underground Press. Quill 31:8 p9, Nov.-Dec. 
Josepus, Ray. Argentina Is Tightening New Muzzle on the Press. Guild Reporter, 
11:2 pll, Jan. 1. 
Strout, Rex. Tripeline from Berlin. Coronet 15:3 p38, Jan. 
Nazi propaganda using same old line. 
Tuompson, Dororny. Signals from Germany. Foreign Affairs 22:2 p189, Jan. 
Public opinion as reflected in the German press. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Bellamy Cites Factors Disturbing to Free Press. E&P 76:46 p13, 
Nov. 18. 
Ohio editor devotes Mellett lecture to portrayal of dangers in censorship and 
government propaganda. 

——————— Flow Freely on “Freedom of the Press.” Guild Reporter 10:22 pé6, 

ov. 1. 

Sharp variations appear when term is discussed at WLB hearing on Guild union 
maintenance plea. 

—— Free Press V. War. Time 42:21 p59, Nov. 22. 
Kent Cooper proposes international freedom of news exchange. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonrmovs. Strictly for Ladies. Time 42:20 p43, Nov. 15. 
Brief review of Vogue’s half-century 
ee I. V. The Millerites and the Boston Press. New England Quarterly 16:4 p592, 


Sensationalism in the 1840s. 

Gruss, Geratp Gites. The Editorial Policies of Charles Dickens. PMLA (Publica- 
tions of Modern Language Association of America) . 58:4 p1110, Dec. 
Editor of Household Words and All the Year Around was generous, yet with an 
eye for details. 

Horstapter, Ricuarp. William Leggett, Spokesman of Jacksonian Democracy. Po- 
litical Science Quarterly 58:4 p581, Dec. 
Agitation of a one-time associate editor of the New York Post. 

Perkins, Howarp C. The Defense of Slavery in the Northern Press on the Eve of 
the Civil War. Journal of Southern History 9:4 p501, Nov. 
Highly vocal defenders among northern journals, especially in New York. 

Van Sooyr, Neat. James King of William. Quill 31:8 p10, Nov.-Dec. 
Sigma Delta Chi to honor crusading editor of early California days. 

Wayne, Joun L. The Editor of the First Boston Daily. Hobbies 48:10 p112, Dec. 
Sketch of Nathan Hale and his Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Wrey, Brit Irwin. Camp Newspapers of the Confederacy. North Carolina Historical 
Review 20:4 p327, Oct. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Contempt of Court. Time 43:2 p48, Jan. 10. 
ecalls court drawing by Art Young during sedition trial. 
Court Upholds Newspaper in Radio Suit. E&P 77:2 p57, Jan. 8. 
Denver Post held within rights in refusing to list program. 

—— Judge Rules Reporters Are Not Professionals. E&P 77:5 p7, Jan. 29. 

Wage-hour opinion questions claim journalism ranks with law and medicine. 

—— Ohio Daily Contests Wage-Hour Suit. E&P 76:46 p10, Nov. 13. 

Marietta Times denies right of inspectors to see books. 

Swinp.er, Wit11AM F. Highlights of Newspaper Law in 1943. National Publisher 23:2 
p4, Jan. 

Tuayer, Frank. The Changing Libel Scene. Wisconsin Law Review No. 3 May. 
Analyst suggests that the defense of truth when published with good motives is 
the soundest jurisprudence for criminal libel. Liability, qualified privilege, rules 
of evidence, and a new form of defamation to cover radio liability are also dis- 
cussed in this article. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovus. Cabot Awards Made to Three Journalists. E&P 76:51 p7, Dec. 18. 
Cuban, Mexican, and American honored for service to hemispheric friendship. 

—— Esquire Banned. Time 43:2 p4, Jan. 10. 

Fox, Louis H. The Newspaper—Problem Child of the Library. Wilson Library Bul- 
letin 18:3 p234, Nov. 

— Ortro. Average Man’s Columnist. Saturday Evening Post 216:19 p14, 

ov. 6. 

The work of the late Raymond Clapper. 

Gucx, Homer. Hearst Pays Off Last of 65 Million on Bonds. E&P 76:48 p9, Nov. 27. 
Aid tells of publisher’s financial comeback at 80. 

Moncnuak, S. J. Plan Jefferson Edition as Adolph Ochs Memorial. E&P 77:1 p6, Jan. 1. 
New York Times and Princeton to publish complete works of Jefferson. 

Srewart, Mitton D. Importance in Content Analysis: a Validity Problem. Journat- 
ISM QUARTERLY 20:4 p286, Dec 
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WotrMaN, Frepericx. The Camouflaged Communist Press. American Mercury 57: 239 
p578, Nov. 
Case study of In Fact. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


AnonyMovus. AFL Lauds Press Coverage While Green Helps Publisher Fight Guild. 
Guild Reporter 10:22 pl, Nov. 1. 

—— $53,000 More Pay in 4 Guild Pacts. Guild Reporter 10:24 pl, Dec. 1. 

—— Plenty of Variety in Press on Union Security Hearing. Guild Reporter 10:22 
pl, Nov. 1. 
How leading dailies handled arguments before WLB. 

—— WLB Decides AP Cases in Six Cities. E&P 76:46 p8, Nov. 13. 
Guild recognized as bargaining agent. 

Borpner, Rosert. Another Footnote to Guild History. Guild Reporter 11:2 p5, Jan. 1. 
Cleveland Guild member tells some details of founding in 1933. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMovus. Broker Looks to 1944 and Sees a Bright Future for Newspapers. Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 78:48 pl, Nov. 27. 
Clyde H. Knox sees few signs of acute distress. 

—— In the Windy City. Time 42:23 p59, Dec. 6. 
Newspaper wrangle in Chicago. 

—— Mechanical Data on 1,838 Dailies. E&P 76:45 Section 2 pM-1, Nov. 6. 

—— Press Room Problems Studied by ANPA. E&P 76:46 p50, Nov. 13. 
Post-war printing and inks reviewed. 

— W. Revolutionary Changes Seen in Art of Printing. E&P 76:46 p57, 

ov. 13. 

Use of photography expected to eliminate metal in setting type. 

McCampripce, W. J. Technical Developments and the Future of the Press. Journat- 
1sM QuARTERLY 20:4 p$31, Dec. 


Wautine, L. Metcaurt. Foes Still Scheme to Knife Wage-Hour Law. Guild Reporter 
10:24 p3, Dec. 1. 


Administrator feels state legislatures may undermine act. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Gannett Using “Photocast” Plastic Cuts. E&P 76:50 p53, Dec. 11. 
Production manager describes process. 

—— Photos Without Film. Popular Mechanics 81:1 p50, Jan. 
Enlarging paper may be used instead of film. 

Rescu, F. A. Photo Coverage of the War by the “Still Picture Pool.” JourNnaLism 
QuaRTERLY 20:4 p311, Dec. 

Warre, Witu1AM J. Jr. The Daily Routine of a “Picture Newspaper.” JournaLism 
QuarTERLY 20:4 p304, Dec. 
The picture editor of the New York Daily News tells how problems are met. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


AnonyMovus. Fourth Estate: What Congressman Do You Read? Many Are Doubling 
in News Brass. Newsweek 22:26 p62, Dec. 27. 
Legislators send out 2,000 to 3,000 partisan news letters each week. 

Beatty, Jerome. Eavesdropping on the Enemy. American Magazine 136:6 p42, Dec. 
Turning the tables on Azis radio propaganda. 

— Roscor. “Everybody Knows”—But Do They? Survey Graphic 32:12 p505, 


Analysis of a survey by National Opinion Research Center in Colorado. 
Jessup, Mary Frost. Public Attitude Toward Ex-Servicemen After World War I. 

Monthly Labor Review 57:6 p1060, Dec. 

Important review of viewpoints expressed in newspapers and journals. 
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Mowat, Cuartes L. The First Campaign of Publicity for Florida. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review 30:3 p359, Dec. 
Land boom as early as 1760s. 

Roosevett, Kermit, Jr. Propaganda Techniques of the English Civil Wars. Pacific 
Historical Review 12:4 p369, Dec. 

Srong, I. F. Grist for Goebbels. Nation 157: 26 p750, Dec. 25. 
Effect of railway strike threat. 

Warrttesey, E. D. College Public Relations and the War. School and Society 58: 1507 
p385, Nov. 13. 
Colleges must attract superior faculty. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Advisory Group Idea Proposed to Aid Medical Use of Radio. Broad- 
casting 25:25 p80, Dec. 20. 

—— Blue Sale. Time 43:1 p71, Jan. 3. 
Time acquires stock in Blue network. 

—— FCC Extends Licenses to Three Years. Broadcasting 25:25 p10, Dec. 20. 

—— FCC Grants FM CP to Newspaper. Broadcasting 25:24 p12, Dec. 13. 

—— FCC Seen Settling Up News Service. Broadcasting 25:24 p9, Dec. 13. 

—— Government by Radio. Time 42:18 p39, Nov. 1. 
Radio audiences in New Zealand hear law-making. 

—— Networks on Top. Business Week p97, Jan. 15. 
1943 sales up 30 per cent. 

—— OCR Survey of Wartime Needs Shows 35,500,000 Radio Homes. Broadcasting 
25:25 pl6, Dec. 20. 

—— Press-Radio Group Takes FCC Protest to Congress. E&P 76:48 p7, Nov. 27. 
Legislative aid sought on joint control issue. 

BANNERMAN, GLENN. Canadian Government is Timebuyer. Broadcasting 26:2 p20, 
Jan. 10. 

Barnett, STANLEY. The Press and Radio: Past and Future. JounNALISM QUARTERLY 
20:4 p326, Dec. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. Press Wireless Opposed to Merger Fostered by FCC. E&P 
76:46 p7, Nov. 13. 

Fry, James Lawrence. Fly Changes Trammell Seeks to “Hamstring” FCC. E&P 77:3 
pls, Jan. 15. 
Federal radio chairman denies Supreme Court gave him power to control pro- 
gram content. 

Frrepricu, Cart J. and Srernserc, Evetyn. Congress and the Control of Radio 
Broadcasting, IT. seepaanes Political Science Review 37:6 p1014, Dec. 
Specific public policy 

HeLuMenr, Joseru R. Tats ond ¢ and the Americas. Inter-American 3:1 p40, Jan. 
Short wave opportunities. 

Howe, Qurncy, Policing the Commentator; a News Analysis. Atlantic Monthly 172: 5 
p46, Nov. 
Favors unsponsored analysts. 

Hurcuens, Joun K. Radio Showman: Notes on William S. Paley. Theatre Arts 27:11 
p657, Nov. 
Sketch of CBS president. 

Lescarsours, Austin C. Television Production. Radio News 30:5 p112, Nov. 
Production problems in telecasting. 

Ross, Arruur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 76:46 p64, Nov. 13. 
Television show raises some long-rang problems for newspapers. 

Rosen, Georce. Debate Future of Air News. Variety 153:2 p31, Dec. 22. 
Some see public interest drop in air news. 

SwacerMan, Wriu1aM J. Refutes Trammell’s Claim on Radio Coverage. E&P 76:52 
p9, Dec. 25. 
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National newspaper organization head says NBC counted all radio listeners but 
only circulation of one newspaper in each major city. 

TRAMMELL, Nites. Trammell Denies He Compared Newspaper-Radio “Circulation.” 
E&P 77:2 p9, Jan. 8. 


NBC head explains use of figures, calls for end of internecine warfare. 
RADIO AND THE WAR 


AnonyMovs. First Listener Study in Occupied Europe Shows Our News Programs 
Effective. Broadcasting 25:19 p50, Nov. 8. 

—— Globe-Trotter at Work. Time 43:2 p80, Jan. 10. 
John W. Vandercook’s experiences. 

—— Lives Saved as Radio Invaded Africa. Broadcasting 25:18 p58, Nov. 1. 

—— Revised Codes Permit Wider War Coverage. Broadcasting 25:24 p11, Dec. 15. 

Gre.eup, VAL. British Broadcasting in Wartime. Theatre Arts 27:12 p708, Dec. 
Radio drama output has trebled since war. 

Orton, Leste W. Radio in Warfare. Radio News 30:5 p29, Nov. 
No monopoly on radio-controlled war machines. 

Warrron, Jonn B. Radio After the War. Foreign Affairs 22:2 p309, Jan. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


1. Censorship 

Anonymous. Ask Press to Be Careful on Invasion News. E&P 77:5 p13, Jan. 29. 
Censorship office cites possibility of error. 

—— Asks Wire Services to Seek Reform of Censorship. E&P 76:45 p16, Nov. 6. 
Chicago Tribune publisher attacks certain practices. 

—— Byron Price Liberalizes Censorship Code. E&P 76:51 p5, Dec. 18. 
Urges editors not to accept requests for needless suppression. 

—— Poynter Tells How He Learned “Informed Source.” E&P 77:2 p57, Jan. 8. 
Used deduction in attributing statement on rail strike to General Marshall. 

Moncuak, S. J. Censorship Backfired on Gen. Patton Story. E&P 76:48 p7, Nov. 27. 
Denial, then confirmation of slapping of soldier followed Drew Pearson’s radio 
scoop. , 

Price, Byron. The Nation’s Press Has Compiled with Censorship Code. JourNaLism 
QuaRTERLY 20:4 p318, Dec. 

Suarp, Eugene W. Cracking the Manila Censorship in 1899 and 1900. JourNALIsSM 
QuaARTERLY 20:4 p280, Dec. 

2. Coverage 

Anonymous. Army Services 175 Publications to Forces Abroad. E&P 77:1 p36, Jan. 1. 

—— Best Covered Story. Time 42:24 p76, Dec. 13. 
Account of five correspondents at Tarawa. 

— - sg Control Is Lost on British Edition of Yank. Publishers Auxiliary 78:51 p5, 

. 18. 

Enlisted staff men feel officers have exceeded limits. 

—— “G.I. Joe” of World War II Is News-Hungriest American and History’s “Read- 
ingest Soldier.” Publishers Auxiliary 78:45 pl, Nov. 6. 

—— Persian Gulf Command Has Printing Problems. E&P 76:45 p28, Nov. 6. 
Issues four publications including overseas edition of New York Times. 

—— SRL Award to Yank. Saturday Review of Literature 26:8 p10, Nov. 27. 
Hails public service work of magazine. 

—— Star-Spangled Banter. Time 43:3 p77, Jan. 17. 
Army’s oldest divisional newspaper still on the job. 

—— Stars and Stripes, Soldier Paper, Starts New Editions in Italy and North Ire- 
land. Publishers Auxiliary 79:3 pl, Jan. 15. 

Biacxy, Starr Seror. Emr J. Marine Combat Correspondents Are Writing Many a 
Page of Modern American Journalism into the History of World War ITI. Pub- 
lishers Auxiliary 79:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
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Green, Ciinton. 27 Newsmen Covered Central Pacific Drive. E&P 76:49 p12, Dec. 4. 
— Georce E. Covering New Guinea Is Strictly GI, Jones Says. E&P 77:4 ps, 
an. 22. 
United Press correspondent recites his adventures. 
LaBinz, Lizut. J. W. Pen and Sword Work Together to Win War. Publishers Aux- 
iliary 78:45 pl, Nov. 6. 
Chemical warfare service relies heavily on work of graphic arts experts. 
Ls Jack. Occupational Risks of a War Correspondent. Newsweek 22:23 p20, 


Moncnak, S. J. Three Newsmen Missing After Raid on Berlin. E&P 76:50 p8, Dec. 11. 
—— War Writers Active in Pacific Theater. E&P 76:45 p12, Nov. 6 
Writers Had First-Row Seats at New Britain. E&P 76:52 p45, Dec. 25. 
Worsetey, R. E. Newspapers and This War. Christian Century 60:46 p1334, Nov. 17. 
News coverage of World War II compared with World War I. 


3. Information Policies 
in Allied Reporters Protest Parley News Bungling. E&P 76:50 p7, Dec. 11. 
ndependent censorship gets chief blame in inept release of news from Cairo and 

Toknon United Nations conferences. 

—— Davis Supports Newsmen, Hits WMC News rs Policy E&P 76:49 p10, Dec. 4. 
OW1 director asks correct news release 

—— Domestic News Clearance Ills Laid to PRO’. E&P 76:50 p22, Dec. 11. 
Censorship aide says newspapers rarely at fault. 

—— Editorial: Mollycoddling the News. E&P 76:50 p82, Dec. 11. 
Cairo and Teheran conferences news muddle feared as possible future pattern. 

—— Foster Hailey Lauds Navy’s New Policy. E&P 76:51 pll1, Dec. 18. 
New York Times writer tells why old censorship rules caused difficulty. 

—— George Healy to Succeed Hoyt as OWI Executive. E&P 76:48 p9, Nov. 27. 
New Orleans managing editor heads domestic branch. 

—— ‘Hold for Release” News Ended by FDR, E&P 76:52 p7, Dec. 25. 
Order follows mixup over Cairo and Teheran conference. 

—— How the Big Story Finally Broke: Lessons in Giving Away a Secret. Newsweek 
22:24 p79, Dec. 138. 
News leaks from Cairo, Teheran conferences. 

—— OWI v. EEPA. Time 43:3 p74, Jan. 17. 
Has British propaganda broken down in Australia? 

—— Prompt News Is Worth 10,000 Sermons, Says Hoyt. E&P 77:1 p8, Jan. 1. 
Retirmg OWI domestic director says Tarawa coverage was exemplary. 

—— Reuters Release of Cairo Story Stirs Controversy. E&P 76:49 p10, Dec. 4. 
OWI head protests to British Ministry of Information. 

Bercer, Epna. Plastics Help OWI Distribute War Photos to South America. Guild 
Reporter 11:2 p4, Jan. 1. 

—— Words Help Win the War. Guild Reporter 10:22 p2, Nov. 1. 
How OWI trains propagandists on Long Island estate. 

Hoyt, Patmer. OWI in 1943—Coordinator and Service Agency. JouRNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 20:4 p320, Dec. 

La Farce, Curistopuer. No News Is Bad News. Harpers 187:1122 p555, Nov. 
How men at sea suffer from lack of authentic information. 

a Tells How Newsmen Got Run Around at Cairo. E&P 76:52 
pls, . 2. 
AP correspondent says really serious news was blanketed. 

Srewart, Kennetu. The OWI and Its Critics. New Republic 109:24 p844, Dec. 13. 
Reply to OWI critics. 


4. Editorial Problems and Miscellaneous 


ame g A ASNE Editors Are Aganist Seat for Press at Peace Table. E&P 76:49 
pll, . 4. 
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—— Believes Newsprint Cuts Will Improve News, Feature Quality. E&P 76:49 p14, 
Dec. 4 


Roy Howard welcomes return to terseness and brevity. 

—— Press Aid Asked in New War Loan Drive. E&P 77: 3 plo, Jan. 15. 
Treasury regards advertising as backbone of campaign 

——Press the Watchdog of Peace in Opinion of ASNE N Members. E&P 76: 50 pli, 
Dec. 11. 
Need for leadership in international field stressed. 

—— World Order, Free Press Seen Vital to Peace. E&P 76:51 p12, Dec. 18. 
ASNE members believe unbiased news will promote understanding. 

CanHAM, Erwin D. The Newspaper’s Obligation in Wartime. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 20:4 p$25, Dec. 

— M. Free Access to News as an Instrument to Keep Peace. E&P 76:45 
plo, Nov. 6. 


Police reporter methods held best means of insuring light on international re- 
lations 


Lasuer, Mary E. Over 1100 Dailies Pledge Waste Paper Drive Aid. E&P 76:50 p8, 
Dec. 11. 


5. Management 

Anonymous. Ask Publishers, Advertisers to Cut Size of Ads. Publishers Auxiliary 
78:49 pl, Dec. 4. 
Commerce department urges step to conserve newsprint. 

—— Boren Group Asks FDR for Soviet Pulpwood. E&P 77:5 p5, Jan. 29. 
Congressional committee suggests use of returning supply ships 

_._. an News in Drastic 11-Day Advertising Cut. E&P 76: 52 8, Dec. 25. 
Eliminates almost all copy to conserve newsprint. 

—— Linage Control to Save Paper Shown in October Figures. E&O 76:47 p48, 
Nov. 20. 

—— Miami Daily News Experienced No Trouble in Switch to Nine Columns. E&P 
77:2 p49, Jan. 8. 

—— 1944 Newsprint Limitation Order L-240. E&P 76:52 p10, Dec. 25. 
Text of WPB ruling on newsprint use. 

— Newsprint Use Declines 15% from 2 Preceding Years. E&P 76:51 
pl6, 18. 

—— Paper Drive. Newsweek 22:22 p50, Nov. 29. 
A of paper shortage. 

—— WPB Answers Critics of Stockpiling Paper. E&P 77:4 p14, Jan. 22. 
Denies charge government seeks corner on newsprint. 

—— WLB Puts Quick Halt to Capital Typo Strike. E&P 76:52 p12, Dec. 25. 

Berces, Marvin. “Father Draft” Prospect a Newspaper Problem. E&P 76:48 p12, 


Nov. 27. 
— James J. ITU’s Baker Defies WLB Despite Davis Warning. E&P 77:4, p7, 
an. 22. 
Stands by advice to local unions not to use board’s mac 


hinery. 
a S. J. N. Y. News Newsprint Test Viewed Optimistically. E&P 76:46 p11, 
ov. 18. 





A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


October to December, 1943 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
IJJ, Institute of Journalists Journal; J, N.UJ. Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous All London Evenings Now at Record High: Impressive Figures. WPN 
30: 769 p8, Nov. 25. 

—— “Daily Mail” Is First with a Transatlantic Edition Printed in New York. WPN 
30: 773 pS, Dec. 23. 

— we Establishes Itself as a Great Newspaper Centre. WPN 30:772 suppl. 
pvi, . 16. 
Press and Parliament Complementary, Says Brendan Bracken. NW 46: 3287 p11, 
Oct. 9. 
Minister of Information compliments the British press. 

—— War-time Demands Assure Bright Prospects for Journalism. WPN 30: 763 p8, 
Oct. 14. 
Four years’ circulation trends. 

Bosuer, Jonn D. London Suburban Weeklies Render Great War Service and Plan 
for Future. WPN 30:770 suppl. pxviii, Dec. 16. 
Combined circulation is more than 5,000,000. 

Sroxes, O. B. The War Has Intensified Authoritative Recognition of the Importance 
of the Provincial Press. WPN 30: 772 suppl. piii, Dec. 16. 
Lead article in a supplement devoted to the British provincial press. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Chungking a Great News Centre as Far Eastern War Develops. WPN 
30: 770 p9, Dec. 2. 

Denmark: Press Suffers From Nazi Tyranny. WPN 30: 764 p13, Oct. 21. 

—— Editor Is an Important Man in Turkey. WPN 30: 769 p12, Nov. 25. 

Brief survey of Turkish press. 
EPU Tells Wavell About India Censorship Delay. WPN 30: 767 p38, Nov. 11. 
Empire Press Union makes representations to viceroy of India. 

—— French News: Agencies Combine and Press “Purged.’”’ NW 46:2398 p10, Dec. 25. 
National Committee of Liberation acts to unify press and press associations in 
North Africa. 

—— Norwegian Underground Press Is a Thorn in the Side of the Nazis. WPN 30:771 

10, Dec. 9. 

— enaen of the Australian Press During the War Years. WPN 30:772 p21, 

Dec. 16. 
Spain: Newspapers Must Not Write of Allies’ Growing Power. WPN 30: 764 
plS, Oct. 21. 
Survey of present-day Spanish press. 
—— Turkish Observation Post. NW 46:2389 p9, Oct. 23. 
Turkish news sources, by a News Chronicle correspondent. 

—— War Aids Growth of Hebrew Press in Palestine. WPN 30: 768 p8, Nov. 18. 

Bucuanan, W. K. Four Years of War Has Wrought Severe Changes in S. African 
Press. WPN 30:772 p25, Dec. 16. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMMUNICATIONS 


Anonymous. Copy Rushed by P. R. O. and Censor is Then Delayed by Cable Bottle- 
neck. WPN 30: 766 p38, Nov. 4. 
More criticism of Mediterranean communications. 

—— High Service Chief Leaves for India to Improve Press Communications. WPN 
80: 769 p5, Nov. 25. 

—— Separate Radio Channel to Australia for Press. NW 46: 2397 p2, Dec. 18. 
New radiotelegraph channel will be used for press traffic only. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION — OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. British and American Newsmen Ask: Has Mol Learned Lesson of Cairo? 
WPN 30: 774 p5, Dec. 30. 

—— Cairo Correspondents Blame Mol Blunderers. WPN 30:771 p3, Dec. 9. 
“Gross mishandling” of Cairo and Teheran conference news. This issue contains 
several other discussions of the same topic. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. The Future Training of Young Journalists. NW 46:2390 p8, Oct. 30. 
Three leading British journalists suggest journalism courses. 

—— Training for the Young Journalist. IJJ 31:309 p152, Dec. 
Newspapermen comment favorably on the revival after the war of the University 
of London Journalism Course. 

—— The Woman’s Magazine Is Now an Adult Periodical: With Peace It Will Forge 
Ahead to New Triumphs. WPN 30: 762 suppl. pii, Oct. 7. 
Leading article in a 16-page supplement on the women’s press. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


AnonyMous. Action Station! J 26:9 pl106, Nov. 

The National Union of Journalists sets out to fight the newly established rela- 
tionship of the Institute of Journalists and the Newspaper Proprietors Associa- 
tion. 

—— Citrine Backs N.U.J. J 26:8 p93, Oct. 

Trades Union Congress resolves to restrict admission to its press table to members 
of the National Union of Journalists. 

—— Employers Want “Freedom”—to Employ Non-Unionists. J 26:8 p98, Oct. 
Issues raised by plans for reinstatement of former employes after the war. 

—— Institute Agreements With the Newspaper Society. IJJ 31:309 p147, Dec. 
Proprietors of provincial papers, following similar action by the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association of London, recognize the Institute of Journalists as a ne- 
gotiating body for its membership. 

—— Institute’s Achievement of Recognition. IJJ 31:307, p119, Oct. 

Address by the retiring president, Gordon Robbins, expressing the Institute’s op- 
position to the closed shop and opposing continuance of government control over 
the press after the war. 

——N.P.A. and Institute: Text of Agreement on Salaries and Conditions. IJJ 31:307 
p17, Oct. 

Institute of Journalists is recognized by Newspaper Proprietors Association as 
negotiating party in issues involving members in London of the Association. 

—— Wider Fields for Journalists. IJJ 31:307, p118, Oct. 

Report on the annual general meeting of the Institute of Journalists at which, 
William Redfern, news editor of the Newcastle Night Mail, was elected president. 


POST-WAR PRESS 


Anonymous. P.E.P. Survey Urges Post-War Revival of Foreign Office Publicity De- 
partment. NW 46: 2390 p11, Oct. 30. 
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mt calls for program to present the nation’s case outside of its own boun- 


—— Possible Developments in British Newspapers and Magazines After the War. 
WPN 30: 772 p31, Dec. 16. 


Bunpock, C. J. Liberty Does Not Mean Freedom to Exploit. J 26:9 pl107, Nov. 
Fourth of a series on the post-war press asks for policing of the ranks of the press. 


WAR AND PRESS: THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


——— Controversy Over Reuters Conference “Scoop.” NW 30:2396 ps3, 
. aa. 
—— Covering India and the S.E. Asia Command. NW 46: 2392 p9, Nov. 13. 
—— How Teheran Conference Was Reported. NW 2396 p3, Dec. 11. 
—— “Journalism Has Reason to be Proud of these Men,” says Colonel Knox, WPN 
30: 767 p4, Nov. 11. 
— of the Navy supplied data on correspondents accredited to the U. S. 
avy. 
—— Newspaperman’s Nightmare: Pacific Is the Toughest Zone of Them ALL. WPN 
30: 770 p3, Dec. 2. 
Interview with Walter Farr, London Daily Mail correspondent. 
ae System for Distribution of U. S. Official Pictures Here. NW 46:2387 p10, 
t. 9 


How U. S. official pictures are circulated abroad, and a table showing radio pic- 
ture service charges over Cables and Wireless Ltd. facilities. 

—— One Shell Killed Three Front Line Reporters. WPN 30: 762 p3, Oct. 7. 
Correspondents killed in Italy. 

—— Poor News Service From Mediterranean Is Blamed on Inadequate Military 
Cooperation. WPN 30: 763 p4, Oct. 14. 

—— Ross Munro’s Experiences in Covering Sicily and Italy. NW 46: 23887 p3, Oct. 9. 
By Canadian Press war correspondent. 

—— Why Correspondents in Cairo Protested at Conference Treatment. NW 30: 2396 


p2, Dec. 11. 


Wuu1s, Jerome. Covering French News in Algiers. NW 30:2395 p2, Dec. 4. 
By a correspondent of the Evening Standard. 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 75) 


newspaper.” However, it is not so 
successful in promoting “intelligent 
reading of newspapers”; this, in fact, 
is its major defect. 

Many journalism teachers believe 
that greater emphasis should be 
given the study of modern mass 
media of communication. This book 
passes over the subject briefly, men- 
tioning the press and propaganda, 
but does little more. Perhaps the au- 
thor felt that this should be taken 
up by independent study. 

Several other improvements could 
be suggested. Students and teachers 
alike would appreciate some real vo- 


cational guidance—not to be con- 
fused with vocational training. 
Many, too, would prefer a more up- 
to-date bibliography more carefully 
selected to meet adolescent needs 
and interests. 

All in all, “Experiences in Jour- 
nalism” is a useful and stimulating 
book. What little it lacks can be 
obtained from other sources. It is 
recommended especially to journal- 
ism students whose major aim is to 
put out the best possible newspaper 
their abilities and resources permit. 

Laurence R. CAMPBELL 
Oakland Tribune 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section .. . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 
the like...must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


June issue must reach him by May 1. 


DE: F. S. Siebert, director of the 
School of Journalism, University 
of Illinois, was elected president of 
AASDJ, and Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, 
director of the School of Journalism, 
Rutgers University, president of AATJ 
in the mail ballots conducted by the 
two associations. Professor Marvin G. 
Osburn, dean of the School of Journalism 
at Louisiana State University, was 
named AASDJ vice president, and Dr. 
Curtis D. MacDougall of Northwestern 
University AATJ vice president. Dr. N. 
N. Luxon, School of Journalism, Ohio 
State University, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of both associations. 

Elections to the Council on Education 
for Journalism and to the Council on 
Research are reported in the AASDJ 
secretary-treasurer’s report for 1943 (see 
page 97). 


Minnesota Establishes 
Division of Research 


Establishment of a division of research 
in the School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, and the acceptance of a 
grant from the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune for fundamental and ap- 
plied research in problems of the press 
were announced in January by the Board 
of Regents. 

The research division centralizes the 
investigative studies carried on by jour- 
nalism staff members into one unit. Fol- 
lowing action of the board, President 
Coffey announced the appointment of 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey as chairman of the 
research committee and of Dr. Ralph 
O. Nafziger as director of research. An 
advisory committee is composed of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell V. Charnley, Professor 


Thomas F. Barnhart, Dr. Casey and Dr. 
Nafziger. 

“The research division of the School 
of Journalism is established to encour- 
age the acquisition of new knowledge of 
the press and other communication 
agencies,” said Dr. Casey, “to stimulate 
fundamental and applied research in the 
fields of those agencies, and to direct 
and organize various researches under- 
taken under its sponsorship by journal- 
ism staff members. 

“The central objective is to bring into 
play the training and methodology pos- 
sessed by members of the journalism 
faculty, backed by their experience in 
journalism and knowledge of the press 
and other communication agencies, to 
the end that contributions may be made 
to the improvement of such agencies in 
Minnesota and other areas. 

“A second objective is to determine 
ways and means whereby the School of 
Journalism, through the research divi- 
sion, may cooperate with other Univer- 
sity departments in specific newspaper 
problems such as those concerned with 
newspaper technology, printing proces- 
ses and so on, as well as in fundamental 
research into the problems of public 
opinion and communication.” 

The Minnesota School recently has 
completed studies of reader-interest of 
both daily and weekly newspapers and 
in the past 10 years has contributed 75 
published research studies and surveys. 


Few Faculty Changes 
Made During Quarter 
Professor Charles L. Allen returned to 


the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, with the opening of 
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the winter quarter, after a year in service 
in several branches of the Office of War 
Information in Washington. He is teach- 
ing newspaper advertising and newspa- 
per management, is director of research 
and is sharing administrative duties with 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, who is teach- 
ing at the Civil Affairs Training School 
on Northwestern’s Chicago campus. 
_ * ~ 


Louis H. Edmondson of Radio Sta- 
tion KSD, St. Louis, has been named 
acting assistant professor in the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. His work will combine 
instructional and news bureau duties. 
Mr. Edmondson holds bachelor's and 
master of arts degrees from the Mis- 
souri School of Journalism. He has been 
director of public relations, The Citadel; 
director, enrolment and publicity, Mor- 
gan Park Military Academy, Chicago; 
assistant director of publicity, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; and a member 
of the staff of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register-T ribune. 

. * * 

Everett W. Withers has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of journalism 
and director of the News Bureau at 


Washington and Lee University where 
he is serving as acting head of the De- 
partment of Journalism in the absence 
of Professor O. W. Riegel who is on the 
New York staff of the Office of War 


Information. Professor Withers was 
graduated from West Virginia University 
in 1927 and received a bachelor of jour- 
nalism degree at the University of Mis- 
souri in 1929. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the journalism and English facul- 
ties of Glenville State College. 


aa * ~ 


Robert C. Elliott, postwar editor of 
the San Francisco News and a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard last year, is in charge 
of a course in editorial techniques at 
Stanford University this quarter. 


_ * * 


Kenneth Bell, B. J. and M. A. from 
the University of Missouri and for the 
last three years editor of Outlook, Alex- 
ander City, Ala., has been appointed 
assistant professor of journalism in the 
School of Journalism, University of West 


Virginia. From 1930 to 1987 Mr. Bell 
was a member of the instructional staff 
of the’ School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri. Later he did advertising 
and editorial work for trade journals in 
Chicago. At West Virginia he took the 
place of R. W. Wild, who has become 
publicity director for the University of 
Maryland. Mr. Bell will teach copy 
reading, newspaper advertising, applied 
newspaper management and typography 
at West Virginia and will be faculty 
general manager of the student news- 
paper. 
* * * 

Kenneth Davis has been employed as 
a temporary instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Journalism and Print- 
ing, Kansas State College, to do editorial 
research. Davis received his bachelor of 
science degree from Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1934 and his master of science 
degree in agricultural journalism from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1935. He 
is the author of a novel, “In the Forests 
of the Night.” 


* . 7. 


Dr. Wesley C. Clark, assistant profes- 
sor in the School of Journalism, Syra- 
cuse University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to enable him to join 
the staff of the Division of Research 
and Statistics, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, in Washington. Hugh Irwin of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, formerly a lec- 
turer in the School of Journalism, has 
returned to the staff on a part time basis 
to take over part of Dr. Clark’s teach- 
ing assignment. 

Mrs. Ruth W. Ricci, graduate assist- 
ant in the School, has enlisted in the 
WAC. Her teaching assignment in con- 
nection with Dean M. Lyle Spencer’s 
freshman journalism class has been taken 
over for the term by Frederick C. Irion, 
New York State Publishers Association 
Fellow in the School and 1943 winner 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association monograph contest. 


* aa * 


C. E. Flynn, assistant professor, is 
serving half time on the faculty of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, and half time as director of athletic 
publicity. 





NAB-NASU Committee 
On Radio Education 


Cooperation between the radio indus- 
try and educational institutions equipped 
to prepare young men and women for 
work in radio newsrooms was the sub- 
ject of a joint conference of National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters and National 
Association of State Universities repre- 
sentatives in New York January 21. 


The conference agreed that education 
for radio news work can best be offered 
in colleges and universities that not only 
can offer students strong “background” 
preparation in the social studies and other 
“liberal education” fields but that also 
have instructors in radio news work qual- 
ified by experience and training to teach 
courses at the professional level. A for- 
mal report of the conference’s proceed- 
ings is to be issued soon. 


NAB representatives agreed to under- 
take a survey within the radio industry 
to determine manpower needs — the 
manpower shortage in radio news rooms 
was a prime factor leading to the confer- 
ence — and the qualifications desired in 
prospective radio newsroom workers. 

The work of the committee is to con- 
tinue. A second meeting is planned for 
this spring. 

Representing NAB were Paul White, 
director of public affairs, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, chairman; Walt 
Dennis, Station WHN, secretary; and 
William Brooks, director of news and 
special events, National Broadcasting 
Company. W. Burke Miller, director of 
publie service, NBC, served as adviser to 
the committee. NASU representatives 
were I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
education, Ohio State University; Wilbur 
Schramm, director, School of Journalism, 
University of Iowa; and Mitchell V. 
Charnley, School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Quarterly Goes 
Into Third Decade 
With this issue the Journatism Quar- 


TERLY opens its twenty-first volume. 
The publication was established, as a 
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joint AASDJ-AATJ organ, in 1924 under 
the title JournaLism Butietin. Law- 
rence W. Murphy, School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, was editor; Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, Kansas State College, 
was literary editor. The list of associate 
editors included about twenty names. 

The name BuLietin was changed to 
QUARTERLY in 1928. 

Murphy continued as editor until 1929, 
when Fredrick S. Siebert, as managing 
editor, put out the final issue of Volume 
6. With Volume 7 (1930) Frank L. Mott, 
then at the University of Iowa, became 
editor. In 1935 Ralph D. Casey, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, succeeded Mott in the 


position. Casey has been editor since that 
time. 


Journalism Week 
Restored at Missouri 


Journalism Week has been restored 
this year at the School of Journalism, 
Missouri University, by faculty vote. 
The dates for the program are May 10, 
11 and 12. Last year because of war- 
time conditions, Journalism Week was 
cancelled and persons who would have 
appeared on the program contributed to 
the book “Journalism in Wartime,” 
edited by Dean Frank Luther Mott. 


Historical Collection 
Increased at Medill 


Several additions were made in Janu- 
ary to the historical collections of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. One is a collection 
of scrapbooks, pictures, letters, books 
and other memorabilia of the late Wav- 
erly W. Hallock, of Brooklyn, a pioneer 
in newspaper syndicate advertising. 

Another accession is an addition to 
the “Gen. George H. Harries Memorial 
Collection,” presented to the school last 
year by his widow, Mrs. Alice L. Jen- 
kins, of Wolf, Wyo. The addition in- 
cludes many articles of Sioux Indian 
design gathered by Harries while serv- 
ing as correspondent for the Washing- 
ton Star during the Ghost Dance trou- 
bles among the Sioux in South Dakota 
in 1890 and 1891. 
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War Memorial Award 
Founded at Illinois 


Announcement of a $50 annual award 
to an outstanding junior student in 
journalism by the Journalism Alumni 
Association as a memorial to graduates 
and former students who have given 
their lives in World War II has been 
made by O. C. Leiter, professor of jour- 
nalism at Illinois and chairman of the 
School’s committee on alumni relations. 

Recipients of the award will be chosen 
annually by the School faculty on schol- 
arship, scholastic record in journalistic 
studies, character and all-around ability. 
Funds to endow the scholarship have 
been contributed by alumni, faculty 
members, weekly and daily newspapers 
of the state and other friends of the 
School. 


AASDJ Contributes 
To Evaluation Study 


The executive committee of the 
AASDJ has approved an appropriation 
of $150 to the American Council on 
Education to pay part of the cost of a 
study of evaluation of educational ex- 
perience of men and women in the armed 
forces. 

The study is planned by the ACE 
with a view to establishing standards 
for such evaluation in preparation for 
the expanded postwar registrations ex- 
pected in most schools and colleges. The 
AASDJ, as the sole accrediting agency 
in the field of education for journalism, 
was asked by the ACE, along with other 
affiliated accrediting agencies, to pay for 
the study. Its total cost is expected to 
be $10,000. 


State Newspaper Leaders 
Lecture at Montana 


With a view to maintaining “essential, 
realistic contact with the working press 
of the state,” the School of Journalism, 
Montana State University, has inaugu- 
rated a plan for bringing leading pub- 
lishers to the campus for a week at a 
time to serve as members of the staff. 


First on this program of professional 
lecturers was W. F. Flinn, publisher of 
the Miles City Star, only newspaper in 
Montana which owns and operates a 
radio station. Second lecturer named 
was Alexander Warden, business man- 
ager of the Great Falls Tribune, which 
operates the state’s largest printing sup- 
ply concern. 

The visiting publishers will deliver one 
lecture a day at a convocation of all 
journalism majors. In addition, students 
will be given opportunity for individual 
consultation. 


Missouri Offers Courses 
To War Prisoners 


Correspondence courses in copy read- 
ing, reporting, editorial writing and 
feature writing will be offered to Amer- 
ican soldiers in German prison camps 
by faculty members of the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 
Each course will consist of four lessons 
condensed because of wartime mailing 
restrictions. The lessons are being de- 
veloped by Professors Frances Grin- 
stead, Robert M. Neal, Eugene W. Sharp 
and Frank Luther Mott. 


Later Enrolment Figures 
Continue Trend 


Additional fall enrolment figures from 
the Universities of Colorado, Indiana 
and Oregon follow the trend disclosed 
in statistics reported for 24 AASDJ 
schools in the December QuaRTERLY. 
Colorado reports 27 sophomores and 46 
freshmen in pre-journalism registration 
and seven juniors and seven seniors 
among the professional students. Only 
two of the latter are men. 

Indiana has a pre-journalism registra- 
tion of 29 sophomores and 15 freshmen. 
The professional enrolment includes 
eight seniors and 13 juniors. Two of the 
professional students are men. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon has $4 sophomores and 
62 freshmen in pre-journalism work 
while its professional enrolment includes 
15 seniors and 14 juniors, including only 
one man. 





News 


Notes 


Microfilm copies of current issues of 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY are being 
sent by the State Department to uni- 
versities and other research centers of 
India and the Near East, along with 
microfilm materials from other American 
research publications. The microfilm re- 
places copies of the publications, which 
cannot be shipped in wartime. 


* + * 


Nine weekly lectures on the nature 
and function of the newspaper are be- 
ing given for women employes of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 
by Professor Edwin H. Ford, School of 
Journalism, University of Minnesota. 
The lectures are supplemented by short 
talks on specific phases of their work by 
the newspapers’ staff members. 


* * * 


Chilton R. Bush, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, served as chairman of a Committee 
on Postwar Planning in Portland in 
January-February. The committee, which 
surveyed postwar job opportunities, was 
composed of the president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the mayor, the presi- 


dent of the Metal Trades Council, Ed- 
gar F. Kaiser, of the Kaiser Company, 
Inc., and Professors Charles McKinley 
and Blair Stewart of Reed College. 


* * # 


Captain William Taylor, now on leave 
from Kent State University where he 
is a professor of journalism and chair- 
man of the School of Journalism, is at- 
tached to the staff of General Mac- 
Arthur as an information and publicity 


officer. 
* * * 


Lieut. (j.g.) Edward B. Dugan, as- 
sistant professor of journalism (on 
leave), Montana State University, re- 
cently was made commanding officer of 
a Southwest Pacific naval receiving sta- 
tion. 
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Dr. Albert A. Sutton, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
is handling the details of the fifth an- 
nual typography contest and exhibit of 
the Inland Daily Press Association this 


year. 
. * * 


Professor Clement E. Trout, head of 
the Department of Technical Journal- 
ism, Oklahoma A. and M. College, has 
been re-elected secretary of the South- 
western Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors. Mr. Trout is responsible for a Code 
of Ethics for the guidance of house ma- 
gazine editors, adopted by SAIE and 
submitted to other industrial editors’ as- 
sociations for consideration. 

* * * 


Two members of the faculty of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, recently were elected 
to the executive board of the Writers’ 
Conference of the Midwest, whose fifth 
annual session will be held late in July. 
They are R. E. Wolseley, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, and Frederic Nel- 
son Litten, lecturer in fiction writing. 

7. ” * 


The 1944 Kansas Magazine, an an- 
nual publication of Kansas prose, poetry 
and art, was off the press early in De- 
cember. Ralph R. Lashbrook, acting 
head of the Journalism Department, 
Kansas State College, is chairman of 
the board of directors for the magazine. 
C. J. Medlin, assistant professor of 
journalism, is business manager and E. 
T. Keith, professor of journalism and 
superintendent of the Kansas State Col- 
lege Press, is production manager. 


~ . ” 


Curtis D. MacDougall, professor in 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, is a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination to Congress 
from the tenth Illinois district. Primaries 
will be held April 11. 





American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 


Informal Meeting, Chicago, 


January 14, 1944 


N INFORMAL unofficial meeting 

of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism was held in the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, January 14, 1944. The meeting 
was called to order at 10 a.m. by Vice 
President John E. Stempel (Indiana) 
who presided in the absence of President 
Chilton R. Bush (Stanford). 

Member institutions and their repre- 
sentatives were: Boston (Max R. Gross- 
man), Colorado (Ralph L. Crosman, A. 
Gayle Waldrop), Columbia (Carl W. 
Ackerman), Emory (Raymond B. Nixon), 
Georgia (John E. Drewry), Illinois 
(Fredrick S. Siebert, Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy, C. E. Flynn, F. E. Schooley), In- 
diana (Stempel), Iowa (Wilbur L. 
Schramm, Frederick M. Pownall, Earl 
English), Iowa State (Charles E. Rogers, 
Richard W. Beckman), Kansas (Elmer 
F. Beth), Louisiana State (Marcus M. 
Wilkerson), Marquette (J. L. O’Sullivan, 
Earl H. Huth, David Host), Minnesota 
(Ralph D. Casey, Mitchell V. Charnley, 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Fred L. Kildow), 
Missouri (Frank Luther Mott), Mon- 
tana (James L. C. Ford), Nebraska 
(Harold Hamil), Northwestern (Ken- 
neth E. Olson, Roland E. Wolseley, Al- 
bert A. Sutton, Charles L. Allen, Elmo 
Scott Watson), Ohio State (James E. 
Pollard, Norval Neil Luxon), Rutgers 
(Frederic E. Merwin), Washington and 
Lee (O. W. Riegel), Wisconsin (Helen 
M. Patterson, William A. Sumner). 

Guests included Richard Carter, 
SNPA member and chairman of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism; Albert A. Applegate 
(Michigan State), George Brandenburg, 
Editor & Publisher, and David Howe, 
ANPA member of the NCPEJ. 

Stempel read the following presidential 
address for President Bush: 


During the two years since the outbreak 
of the war this Association has been able 
to do little except to keep its members in- 
formed current trends. This is because 
the schools have had to design their pro- 
grams to fit the national service program. 
The Association, of course, has sponsored 
certain studies among its members and 
among publishers that have related to im- 
mediate wartime problems. It now appears, 
however, that the time has come when the 
Association can focus its thought upon the 
postwar period. Several aspects of the post- 
war period are to be examined at the ses- 
sions held today and tomorrow. 

Probably the most important situation 
we shall face in the first year or two after 
the war is the addition to our usual en- 
rolment of returned soldiers on govern- 
ment scholarships. Some of these men will 
have been graduated and will have had 
some newspaper experience. What is the 
best thing we can do for this class of men? 
It is = personal opinion, based on our 
prewar Stanford experience, that we should 
design special sequences of study for these 
men in the social sciences an —— 
their study along the lines of the Nieman 
Fellowship plan. One year of such study— 
I am speaking from our Stanford experi- 
ence—will permit the brightest of these men 
to step immediately into the higher ranks 
of journalism. 

There is one danger in any large increase 
in postwar enrolment in our regular cur- 
ricula. It is that we shall be tempted to 
recruit larger faculties, as we did after 
the last World War. In doing this we are 
running two risks. The first risk is that 
this enrolment will decline after the first 
year or two; that is, after the government 
scholarships have expired. The second risk 
is that we shall recruit faculty members 
who cannot really make the de. We are 
still suffering to some extent from that pro- 
cedure in the twenties. Because we shall 
probably have to recruit these new teachers 
on the junior faculty level, we shall not, 
in my opinion, succeed in locating very 
many men of a reasonable amount of prac- 
tical experience who also possess the apti- 
tude for scholarship required of university 

rofessors. We shall be better off, in the 
ong run, if we trim our programs imme- 
diately after the war to those which can 
be handled by our present faculties. 

As the retiring president, I wish to make 
a brief set of recommendations of a finan- 
cial nature. The first of these is that the 
Council on Education consider the advisa- 
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bility of charging a small inspection fee— 
say $25—to every institution formally vis- 
ited with the prospect of inviting it to 
membership in the Association. This is a 
common practice of accrediting institutions. 
If adopted, it would permit the Council a 
wider choice in its selection of an inspec- 
tor. 

I also recommend that the Association 
consider paying a small sum to the secre- 
tary-treasurer and the managing editor of 
the QuaRTERLY as partial compensation for 
the considerable amount of detailed work 
they perform. If a similar small sum were 
contributed by the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, the burden on 
both treasuries would be slight. 

In closing this two-year period, I wish to 
express to the editor of the JouRNALIsm 
QuarTERLY the appreciation of the Associa- 
tion for his planning and indus’ which 
have maintained the high standard of the 
publication in difficult times. I also wish to 
acknowledge the debt of the Association to 
the secretary of the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism for 
his planning and industry which have main- 
tained a —_— profitable relationship 
between the schools and the publishers and 
editors. 

I believe we all share the hope that when 
we next assemble we shall be correct in 
designating the sessions the “victory con- 
vention.” 


The presentation of the presidential 
address was followed by discussion, par- 
ticularly of President Bush’s recommen- 
dation that the postwar programs of 
member schools be “trimmed” so that 
present faculties can handle them. Gen- 
eral disagreement with this opinion was 
expressed by representatives of a num- 
ber of schools and departments, the con- 
sensus being that the Association and 
its member institutions should plan for 
postwar expansion of their programs to 
meet in the influx of students. 

Rogers presented the annual report of 
the Council on Education. Olson moved, 
seconded by Casey, that the Council on 
Education study and make a report on 
methods of evaluating institutions hold- 
ing membership in the Association and 
report to the 1944 convention. The mo- 
tion was passed. 

Casey raised the question concerning 
the amount of library appropriations for 
journalism books in member schools and 
suggested that the Council on Education 
explore this matter. Hamil suggested ex- 
panding the investigation to include a 
survey of member institutions to dis- 
cover the number of institutions having 
one central library and those having de- 


partmental libraries and to determine 
exactly how journalism libraries are ad- 
ministered in member institutions. The 
new president was requested to appoint 
a committee to report upon journalism 
libraries and President Siebert has since 
named the librarian of the University 
of Illinois to make such a survey. 

The Council on Research report was 
presented by chairman Nafziger, as fol- 
lows: 

Research in Progress—The annual report 
on “Research in Progress” has been mailed 
to member institutions. The Council is in- 
debted to Dr. Frederic E. Merwin for un- 
dertaking the formidable task of bringin 
together the titles of research projects an 
master’s theses. 

An attempt has been made to confine en- 
tries as nearly as possible to studies which 
are reported and available to anyone who 
wishes to examine them. The Council has 
assumed that the report should be a useful 
catalogue of contributions which member 
institutions have made to journalism re- 
search, rather than a listing of contem- 
plated research or of miscellaneous articles 
which journalism teachers and graduate 
students have written. To date, each mem- 
ber institution has been nsible for de- 
termining whether or not its entries con- 
stitute research. The Council will welcome, 
however, any suggestions for rules definin 
research in journalism which may be 
to qualify entries for publication in the 
annual report. Moreover, the Council would 
like to hear from the membership whether 
the reports are useful and how they may be 
improved. 

Microfilm and Microprint—Dr. Frank Lu- 
ther Mott's list of newspapers available in 
microfilm was distributed to members of 
the AASDJ in February, 1948. The objective 
of Dr. Mott’s inquiry was to organize a co- 
operative effort to make microfilms of 
newspaper files available to our libraries. 
It appears to be impossible at present, how- 
ever, to carry on this project because the 
necessary materials are not available in 
wartime. 

The Monograph Series—In 1940 the Coun- 
cil on Research established a Journalism 
Monograph Series, in an effort to stimulate 
research and the reporting of sound re- 
search projects in the field of journalism. 
Members of the Council believed that signifi- 
cant reports of journalism research which 
were too extensive for publication in the 
JOURNALISM QuARTERLY, but not suitable for 
publication by book publishing concerns, 
should be given an outlet for publication. 
Journalism teachers were therefore asked 
to submit manuscripts of 18,000 to 20,000 
words to the Council for consideration as 
prospective monographs. Tentatively a goal 
of one monograph a year was set by the 
Council. 

Dr. Marcus Wilkerson settled the pub- 
lishing problem by enlisting the cooperation 
of the Louisiana State University Press. 
The Press agreed to publish the monographs 
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with no expense to the AASDJ or the Coun- 
cil on Research. 

Charles L. Allen’s “Free Circulation” 
was the first monograph of the series. For 
two years afterward no manuscript was 
accepted for publication chiefly because of 
lack of interest on the part of schools and 
teachers. Few manuscripts were submitted 
and the entries lacked sufficient appeal to 
warrant publication. 

During 1948 two manuscripts were re- 
ceived which Council members believed 
were worthy of publication. They were Dr. 
Frank L. Mott’s “Jefferson and the Press” 
and Charles R. F. Smith’s “Management of 
Newspaper Correspondents.” 

Two manuscripts are already in prospect 
for the submission during 1944. 

The Council has received almost no com- 
ment on the experiment which it began 
when it publis the first monograph. Its 
members will be happy to hear whether 
AASDJ members believe the project should 
be continued, whether the selections to 
date have been well advised, and whether 
the Council should undertake on its own 
behalf to solicit manuscripts from persons 
who are believed to be prepared to make 
contributions on timely and significant re- 
search. 

Dr. Wilkerson, to whom the Council is 
deeply indebted for his efforts in behalf of 
the monograph series, has submitted the 
following report on the project: 

“FREE CIRCULATION” by Charles L. 
Allen: Publication date, May 8, 1940; 
copies sold to date, 450; number of copies 
on hand, 217. 

“JEFFERSON AND THE PRESS” by 
Frank L. Mott: Publication date, October 
25, 1948; copies sold to date, 129; number 
of copies on hand, 458. 

“MANAGEMENT OF NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENTS” by C. R. F. Smith: 
Publication date, December 27, 1948. 

The third number of the series came from 
the press too recently to judge what the 
sale is going to be. However, we are confi- 
dently expecting the title to have a very 
good sale, judging by the large number of 
advance orders and also by the wide ap- 
= of this book, particularly to rural pub- 

shers. 


An informal discussion of research in 
progress and of the monograph series 
followed the presentation of the report. 
In response to questions, Wilkerson out- 
lined the promotion of the monograph 
series by the Louisiana State University 
Press. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report (sce 
page 97) was read by Luxon. 

The JourNALISsM QUARTERLY report 
was made by-Casey and Kildow (see 
page 101). 

Casey moved, seconded by O’Sullivan, 
that the president appoint a committee 
of three to frame an amendment to the 


constitution of the Association to pro- 
vide for a constitutional procedure to 
elect the editor of the JourNatism 
QuarterLy. The motion was passed. 

Ackerman moved, seconded by Olson, 
that the business manager of the Jour- 
NALISM QvARTERLY be authorized to 
spend $50 for clerical assistance during 
1944, the money to be expended from 
the $1,000 appropriation from the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism and the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
Motion was . 

Casey asked the vice president to 
name a committee to study and report 
to the convention on President Bush’s 
recommendation that the managing edi- 
tor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and 
the secretary-treasurer be paid a “small 
sum” for the “considerable amount of 
detailed work they perform.” 

The motion carried and Vice Presi- 
dent Stempel appointed Siebert, Acker- 
man, and Hamil, asking them to report 
their findings to the afternoon session. 

Olson reported briefly for the National 
Council, on Professional Education for 
Journalism and invited those present to 
attend the sessions of the Council to be 
held in the same room the following day. 

An off-the-record report on “Economic 
Aspects of Newspaper Mergers and 
Consolidations” was made by Nixon, 
who stressed that the findings presented 
were based upon incomplete data and 
therefore he requested that no publica- 
tion of the report be made at present. 

The convention adjourned at 12:25 
p. m. for luncheon in an adjoining dining 
room and reconvened at 1:36 p.m. 


ALLEN, who recently returned to the 
Medill School faculty after heading 
the domestic branch of the Office of War 
Information news bureau, reported on 
the problems encountered in that bureau 
during his term of service. His talk was 
informal and off the record. 

Richard J. Finnegan, editor, Chicago 
Times, spoke on “The Associated Press 
Suit.” Siebert briefly discussed legal and 
social implications of the suit. 

Organization, scope, duties and per- 
sonnel of the Overseas Branch, OWI, 
were outlined by Riegel, on leave from 
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Washington and Lee to serve with the 
New York headquarters of that branch. 
Riegel’s talk also was off the record. 

The scheduled program was _inter- 
rupted at this time for the report of the 

.committee named at the morning ses- 
‘sion. The committee, reporting through 
Chairman Siebert, recommended that 
the informal meeting recommend to the 
Association at its 1944 convention that 
the Association formally act to give a 
stipend of $100 a year to the managing 
editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and 
$50 a year to the secretary-treasurer of 
the Association, effective in 1944. Sie- 
bert’s recommendation made in the form 
of a motion, seconded by Grossman, was 
passed. 

A brief panel discussion under the 
chairmanship of Crosman brought to 
light the wartime publication problems 
of student and _ university-sponsored 
newspapers (see page 103). 

The convention adjourned at 5:30 
p.m. after President-elect Siebert was 
called to the chair, where he expressed 
his appreciation of the honor and voiced 


the hope that an official convention 
could be held in 1944. 

Association members attending the 
convention were guests of the Chicago 
Sun at a cocktail party and dinner im- 
mediately following adjournment. At the 
dinner Silliman Evans, publisher of the 
Sun, spoke on “War Problems of News- 
papers” and E. Z. Dimitman, managing 
editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and 
the Post-War Newspaper.” Other mem- 
bers of the Sun staff present were in- 
troduced and a question period followed 
the two talks. 

Many of the Association members at 
the convention attended the dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Headliners Club, 
held Thursday evening in the same 
rooms, at which fourteen Chicago news- 
paper men were initiated into Sigma 
Delta Chi as professional members. 

The meeting of the NCPEJ held on 
Saturday, January 15, was attended by 
most of the delegates present for the 
Association convention. 

Norvau New Luxon 
Secretary-treasurer 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


For 1943 


BY constitutional provision the secre- 

tary-treasurer reports to the Asso- 
ciation once a year on the work of the 
Association, the work of the executive 
committee and the finances of the As- 
sociation. 

In 1943 the work of the Association 
was conducted by mail. 

President Chilton R. Bush (Stanford) 
reappointed himself, Ralph D. Casey 
(Minnesota), and Norval Neil Luxon 
(Ohio State), secretary-treasurer, as As- 
sociation delegates to the American 
Council on Education. 

One additional member institution— 
the University of California—was elected 
to membership by mail ballot, a pro- 
cedure recommended by the Council on 
Education. This action raised the mem- 
bership to thirty-four institutions. 

President Bush twice polled member 
institutions on the desirability of hold- 


ing a 1943 convention and on the ques- 
tion of conducting a mail ballot for 
officers. The vote was adverse on the 
convention and favorable on the mail 
election of 1944 officers. 

A nominating committee, consisting of 
J. L. O'Sullivan (Marquette), chairman, 
John E. Drewry (Georgia), Casey and 
Frank Luther Mott (Missouri), sub- 
mitted a slate of officers which was unani- 
mously approved by the twenty-seven 
member schools returning ballots to the 
office of the secretary-treasurer: 

University of Illinois (Fredrick S. 
Siebert), president; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity (Marvin G. Osborn), vice presi- 
dent; Ohio State University (Norval 
Neil Luxon), secretary-treasurer. 

Ballots were also prepared for the re- 
vised standards for member schools 
which replace Article 3, Section 3, of the 
Constitution and which were approved 
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at the 1941 Association convention at 
Des Moines. The amendment was ap- 
proved by a vote of 2@ for the amend- 
ment to 3 against, with 2 members not 
voting. 

A second amendment setting up pro- 
cedures for the election of members to 
the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism was approved 
unanimously by the 27 institutions re- 
turning ballots. The amendment: 


ARTICLE 4. Section 7. The association 
shall elect four members and two alternate 
members to be chosen from the representa- 
tives of institutions holding membership in 
the association to serve on the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism. Not more than one member 
shall be elected from one institution. The 
four members shall attend meetings called 
by the chairman of the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism and 
aid in transacting its business; and they 
shall be augmented by a fifth member, the 
chairman of the AAS Council on Educa- 
tion. Alternate members shall serve at 
Council meetings in the absence of regular 
members named by the association. 

At the 1944 annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation, it shall elect two members to the 
National Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism who shall serve for two 
years, and two members who shall serve 
for one year. Thereafter, all terms shall 
run for two years; two delegates to be elect- 
ed annually for two-year terms beginning 
in 1945. 


The office of the secretary-treasurer 
will prepare copies of the constitution 
as amended and send two copies to each 
member soon. 

Nominated by the nominating com- 
mittee and elected unanimously by insti- 
tutions voting were the following mem- 
bers of two councils: 

Council on Education for Journalism: 
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Eric W. Allen (Oregon), Charles E. 
Rogers (Iowa State), and James E. Pol- 
lard (Ohio State). 

Council on Research in Journalism: 
Ralph O. Nafziger (Minnesota), Mott, 
Bush and Marcus M. Wilkerson (Louisi- 
ana State). 

President Siebert appointed Max R. 
Grossman (Boston) to fill his unexpired 
term on the Council on Education. The 
term expires in 1944. 

The committee on the QuarrTerty, 
consisting of Mott, chairman, O’Sullivan 
and Drewry, reported unanimously in 
favor of presenting the name of Casey 
as editor of the Quarterty. [Members 
balloting by mail after the informal 
meeting unanimously approved the com- 
mittee’s recommendation.] 

Business of the executive committee 
was also conducted by mail during 1943. 
After the close vote on the question of 
holding a convention, the executive com- 
mittee, as in 1942, voted to hold an in- 
formal meeting in connection with the 
annual meeting of the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journal- 
ism. President Bush appointed Casey 
program chairman and Kenneth E. Ol- 
son (Northwestern) chairman of arrange- 
ments. 

Finances of the Association are in 
excellent shape. Dues for 1943 have 
been paid by the thirty-four members 
and one member—Oklahoma—has paid 
its dues for 1944. Statements for 1944 
dues will be mailed March 15, 1944. 
Balance on hand as of December 31, 
1948, was $749.81 as against $602.53 on 
December 31, 1942, a net gain of 
$147.28. All bills are paid. 


AASDJ Financial Statement, December 31, 1943 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1942 
One-half 1942 dues, 1 member 

1943 dues, 34 members 

1944 dues, 1 member 


EXPENDITURES 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 30 C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing 


2 American Council on Education, dues 
5 Dorothy Richard, stenographic work 
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Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 


Postmaster, stamps 


Charles E. Rogers, Council on Education, exp... . . 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 

Chilton R. Bush, telephone and telegraph 
Frederic E. Merwin, Council on Research report... 


Postmaster, stamps 


Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing ballots 
Fred L. Kildow, QuarTerRLY apportionment 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1943 


Account with the JourNaLIsM QuaRTERLY, 1948. 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to QUARTERLY 
Additional grant authorized for QuARTERLY* 


Dec. 31 Paid the QuaRTERLY 


534.00 
534.00 


* The Association on December 28, 1931, authorized its executive committee to 
appropriate necessary funds for the support of the Quarrerty. In 1943 a supple- 
mental appropriation of $214 was authorized to bring the combined AASDJ-AATJ 


support to the $1,000 budgeted. 


Norvat New Luxon 
Secretary-treasurer 


Council on Education for Journalism 


The following report was presented before the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism in Chicago January 15, 1944, by 
Charles E. Rogers, Iowa State, chairman of the Council on Education for 
Journalism. It offers a summary of opinions of editors, publishers and 


journalism teachers in response to the 


question: “What should schools of 


journalism be doing now to plan for the immediate postwar period?” 


Orientation 

One subject might well be a current 
events course in reverse, to cover the 
things which have happened and which 
service men are most likely not to know 
about during the time they were sta- 
tioned overseas. .. . A farm paper ed- 
itor said when he went away to World 
War I sweet clover was a weed and 
when he came back it was a crop. A 
revolutionary change also took place in 
the use of tractors on the farm. It took 
a year in college for this soldier to catch 
up. He was to become one of the nation’s 
leading farm paper editors. He is very 
emphatic about the need of orientation 
this time. 

A dean of journalism drew upon his 
own experience in responding to our 


question. He was head of the school at 
the time of the last war—‘“not many of 
our colleagues can say that.” He sums 
up the orientation aspect of our question 
in these words: 


The worst service we could do to the 
country would be to fill up the newspa- 
per offices with a personnel of life-long 
professional ex-soldiers. We must train 
them to take an important and influ- 
ential place in civilian life and we must 
get them back into an emotional sym- 
pathy with the civilian way of doing 
things. History tells us that the demo- 
bilized soldier is a danger to any society 
and we are going to have more of them 
than we have ever had before. All the 
information I can get is that the boys 
in the service are very much out of touch 
with all public affairs—they don’t even 
know much about the war itself, they 
tell me. I think we should not under- 
estimate our task of getting them back 
into sympathetic touch with the evolving 
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culture: of western civilization and re- 
adapt them to the civilian way of doing 
things—not merely technically, but émo- 
tionally. In our own case, 1920, 1921, and 
1922 gave us the ablest classes we have 
ever had, and these boys have gone 
farthest in the world. But the crop that 
is coming up will have been away a 
longer time and will come back to a 
more fundamentally changed world, and 
if we don’t do our share in introducing 
them to it many of them will become 
professional expert soldiers—a danger- 
ous type. I think we should look ahead 
to this as a great opportunity—so many 
exceptionally fine young men, more ma- 
ture than the students we usually deal 
with, in the pink of physical condition, 
with government money in their pockets, 
and very impatient of anything except 
the best teaching. We should not be too 
persnickety about rules that were made 


for youngsters who don’t know their way 
around. 


Accelerated Programs 


Opinion is divided, if those who com- 
ment mean the same thing when they use 
the term. 

Those who believe accelerated pro- 
grams must be continued (or inaugurated) 
say: Instruction in the post-war period 
should be offered on an accelerated basis. 
This would mean year-round operation 
of the school, with a sufficient staff to 
permit the offering of the basic and re- 
quired courses two or three times a year. 
Service men having delayed from one to 
three or more years will be eager to go 
forward to their degrees as rapidly as 
possible. But course offerings discontin- 
ued due to the emergency should be re- 
stored at the end of the war in Europe. 
Our accelerated programs will have to 
continue in some form throughout the 
transition period. There is going to be a 
demand for streamlined courses until 
most of the older service men have been 
disposed of. They will demand elimination 
of prerequisites even if there is no pres- 
sure for us to get them out of school to 
satisfy employer demands. . . . Two es- 
sential things on which we ought not to 
yield are thorough grounding in accurate 
reporting and interesting writing and 
(and this is equally important) a definite 
reorientation to civilian life. If the young 
men are mature and if from personal ob- 
servation of them we think they are like- 
ly to succeed, we should be fairly liberal 
about not holding them for much else. 
. . . It is perhaps obvious to suggest the 
handling of service men in_ special 
stepped-up courses. . . . It will be neces- 
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sary to continue accelerated programs for 
a year or two after the men get back, for 
they will have lost some years in military 
service and they will be anxious to get 
started on careers as soon as possible. 

Some who question the value of ac- 
celerated programs say: We should like 
to hear the experience of those who have 
given accelerated programs; our impres- 
sion has been that they have not accom- 
plished much. . . . Our accelerated pro- 
gram is to be terminated under the terms 
of its creation by the Board of Trustees 
at the end of the war. As soon as the 
war is over we will cease registering new 
students in the emergency curriculum but 
will carry on with students already regis- 
tered. . . . The question of the acceler- 
ated program will be handled by the Uni- 
versity Council. The decision may be to 
continue acceleration, moderate it, or 
drop it entirely as soon as selective serv- 
ice ceases to operate. . . . Three direc- 
tors declare unconditionally that the ac- 
celerated programs should end with the 
war. One director commented: “Although 
we announced our accelerated program 
and publicized it lavishly around the- 
state, we had only two students, and 
neither of these was sent by publishers. 
There seem to be enough workers to take 
care of newspaper plants now in opera- 
tion. Continuing the accelerated pro- 
gram would only create an over-supply 
to add to the very definite over-supply 
which we can expect when the war is 
over.” . . . A publisher reminds us that 
the length of time we should continue 
the accelerated program for returning 
service men will depend upon what provi- 
sions the federal government makes in the 
way of educational opportunities. . . . One 
director feels that accelerated programs, 
when peace comes, will be less important 
than the regular four-year program and 
graduate work, and that graduate work 
will become increasingly important... . 
Still another director predicts that ac- 
celerated programs will taper off as we 
approach the end of the war. By then 
the student pressure will be to take 
things less strenuously. 


Refresher Courses 


Of the two directors who went through 
a similar period after the last war, one 
omits mention of refresher courses as 
such. He covers the idea, however, when 
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he asserts we should make sure that the 
rules under which we will handle the 
service men are going to be flexible 
enough to meet the great number of spe- 
cial cases. The other World War I veter- 
an director doubts that refresher courses 
will serve any very useful purpose. The 
men and women who held jobs before 
will go back to them or to other jobs. 
. . . However, one director says several 
of his graduates who immediately after 
receiving their degrees went into service 
have written him they may need to come 
back and brush up. He thinks new gradu- 
ate courses his school is planning will 
meet their needs. . . . Another director 
also thinks refresher courses need not be 
special courses. “A returning soldier 
might refresh himself in any of our regu- 
lar professional classes.” . . . Another 
says he has outlined on paper a series of 
courses in journalism for service men 
ranging all the way from refreshers to a 
complete curriculum. “We stand ready 
to offer the veteran anything he desires 
if he decides to return to civilian life via 
the college halls,” he says. . . . Some 
service men have written they plan to 
take a year of graduate work. That will 
be a help in solving the general prob- 
lem, but there may be a chance that we 
shall have to institute a refresher pro- 
gram of perhaps three or six months. 
. . . One suggestion was of something in 
the form of three- to six-month omnibus 
courses, including reporting, copyreading 
and advertising techniques, for veterans 
who have received their degrees but have 
no newspaper experience. 


Special Curriculum 
For Service Men 


These men are going to be older than 
the usual student, more experienced. 
They will not have time for full college 
courses. One of our schools reports hav- 
ing two medical discharges already, and 
the director comments: “They are go- 
ing to constitute one of our major prob- 
lems. For a long time they are going to 
be out of tune with other students. They 
are emotionally upset and I fear many 
of them will be more irresponsible than 
the average civilian student. Two or three 
of these fellows can raise hob with a class 
of girls. I am toying with the idea of 
some sort of segregation.” . . . Another 
school is tentatively planning to offer an 
omnibus one-year course to be taught by 
three or four of the most experienced 
teachers in the department, to be aimed 
at the needs of service men returning for 
one year’s education at government ex- 
pense. . . . The universities and colleges 
themselves will decide on major policies, 
one director predicts, and we shall have 
to accept these policies and adapt them. 
He thinks some of the “water” will be 
squeezed out of courses and course re- 
quirements because of the eagerness of 
these men to return to civilian jobs. 
Thus we may have accelerated methods 
on a higher level than beginning report- 
ing, beginning news editing and so on. 
This will mean more over-view seminars 
and less lecturing, more conference work 
and individual attention. Much will de- 
pend upon availability of staff. 


Journalism Quarterly Report, 1943 


HE main lines of policy which have 

guided the editors of the JourNAL- 
IsM QuarterLy for the last thirteen 
years may be summed up thus: 
_ 1—To present the results of research 
in the agencies of communication, with 
emphasis on research in newspaper prob- 
lems. This is not only to make available 
new knowledge in journalism, but also 
to stimulate journalism teachers, grad- 
uate students and others to develop re- 


search skills and to make use of research 
tools. 


There is reason to think that some 
success has been achieved in this direc- 
tion. Books on journalism refer with in- 
creasing frequency to articles and stud- 
ies published in the QuarTERLY; teach- 
ers write more and more often to the 
editors to report their use of such ma- 
terial. More than one research worker 
whose first work appeared in the Quar- 
TERLY has gone on to further studies, 
reporting them either in the QuaRTERLY, 
in books or in other periodicals. 

2—To present occasional general ar- 
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ticles on newspaper and other journal- 
istic problems. If such articles show 
critical insight, the QUARTERLY uses 
them even though they are not the re- 
sults of research. 

Though articles of this type have 
been, and should be, in the minority, 
they have often been among the Quar- 
TERLY’S most successful presentations. 
Since the QuarTERLY does not pay for 
contributions, most competent writers 
of this kind of material offer their work 
to other remunerative publications. As 
a rule, such articles have been sought 
by the editors—they do not come as 
gratuitous contributions. 

3—To publish annotated bibliographies 
useful to teachers of journalism and to 
other writers and investigators who deal 
with the press and related subjects. 

We can hope that journalism teachers 
and others may have become more 
“bibliography-conscious” in the years 
this material has had a place in the 
QuartTerLy. Since a first stage in re- 
search is a good bibliography, perhaps 
the magazine has been able to furnish 
a tool to researchers. To date, the biblio- 
graphies have dealt only with material 
in English. It is the hope of the editors 
that one day the QuARTERLY may extend 
these to cover the literature of journal- 
ism in other languages. 

4—To publish a book review section 
which shall be truly informed and criti- 
cal. 

The editors would like comment on 
this section. They think it has recently 
been a more soundly critical effort than 
it was a few years ago. They believe 
that frank, informed evaluation of the 
current literature of journalism is of 
genuine use to the magazine’s readers, 
and they would like to increase its use- 
fulness. 

5—To keep in touch with significant 
journalistic developments in foreign 
countries, and to develop a section deal- 
ing with publishing and management 
problems. 

The publication of departments on the 
foreign press and on business manage- 
ment has two purposes: to inform read- 
ers and to widen their outlook. All jour- 
nalism worthy of study is not American 
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journalism alone. All journalism is not 
writing and editing. Circumstances have 
compelled the QuarTERLY to drop these 
sections, but the editors hope that, when 
times are more propitious, they can be 
re-established and extended. 

6—To present material dealing with 
education for journalism—studies of 
curricula, descriptions of teaching meth- 
od and the like. 

7—To serve as a means of recording 
for members of AATJ and AASDJ, as 
well as for other readers, the activities 
of the two associations, of schools and 
departments of journalism and of teach- 
ers of journalism. 

The News Notes department and the 
regular publication of association pro- 
ceedings, committee reports and like ma- 
terial serve these purposes. 

8—To serve occasionally as a medium 
for the publication of papers on signifi- 
cant problems of journalism which are 
presented by practicing newspaper men 
at conferences of publishers and editors. 

The JouRNALISM QUARTERLY does not 
intend to invade the field of the trade 
press or the association bulletin editor. - 
It is evident, however, that some im- 
portant papers are given limited use and 
display in the trade press by reason of 
space limitations and other factors. The 
publication in the December, 1943, 
QuarTERLY of manuscripts prepared for 
the AP Managing Editors Conference, 
in the nature of an experiment, aroused 
a good deal of interest and stimulated 
circulation. We hope it may have helped 
to create a closer bond between the 
schools and the editors. 

Have these major policies produced 
the results which the membership of the 
sponsoring associations rightly expect? 
The measurement of results is difficult. 
The present editors and editorial board 
have some evidence that the QuARTERLY 
has been a useful medium for sponsors 
and readers. Whether it has won prestige 
for education for journalism that might 
have been gained otherwise is for others 
to say. 

Rapa D. Casey 
Editor-in-chief 
Mrrcnett V. CHARNLEY 
Managing editor 
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JOURNALISM QUARTERLY Financial Statement 
December 24, 1942, to December 24, 1943 


RECEIPTS 
Balance from previous volume 
Non-member subscriptions 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy sales 
AASDJ-AATJ apportionments 
Advertising 
Reprints 
Miscellaneous (sale of directories) 


$1,042.13 


$1,067.13 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing, wrapping, mailing $1,132.70 
Postage 
Telegraph 
Bank charges 
Reprints 
Binding volumes 
Refunds 


$1,231.74 
Loss on 1943 volume 


Balance, December 24, 1943 


Wartime Problems of Student 
And University-Sponsored Newspapers 


Four AASDJ faculty members discussed this topic in a roundtable be- 
fore the Chicago meeting January 14, 1944. This digest of the discussion 
is prepared by Ralph L. Crosman, Colorado, panel chairman. Other partici- 


pants were Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; John. E. Stempel, Indiana; and Fred 
L. Kildow, Minnesota. 


1% SUMMARY, the panel members cially from national advertisers, are re- 


described wartime problems of stu- 
dent and university-sponsored newspa- 
pers thus: 

Revenues are down sharply, capable 
executives are scarce, manpower is short, 
new news fields require covering, draft 
of men has put women in positions they 
rarely filled before. Most serious is loss 
of revenue, since neither the army nor 
the navy has made provision for sup- 
plying college newspapers to men in 
training. This leaves only greatly re- 
duced civilian student bodies as sources 
of support. Advertising revenues, espe- 


duced. 

A principal effect has been to decrease 
frequency of publication, reduce the 
number of pages, cut down the size of 
pages. Some college papers in men’s 
colleges have been suspended. 

Effect of the rigid curtailment has 
been more careful editing, less news of 
sports, society, student organizations, 
fewer columns, editorials and features. 
Beth says of this: “On the whole, most 
papers seem to be better for it; they 
are newsier, of more interest to read- 
ers.” 
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The war has opened new fields for 
news—service-training activities on the 
campus, news of men and women in 
service, casualties, interviews with serv- 
ice men and women on furlough, war 
news for papers having wire service. 

Coverage of training units on the 
campus has presented many problems. 
Sometimes service commandants are 
cordial and cooperative, sometimes un- 
cooperative. War censorship rules have, 
apparently, been well mastered by stu- 
dent reporters and editors. 

In most cases women have responded 
well to their new responsibilities. Some 
advisers report they are performing bet- 
ter than was expected. A few are dis- 
appointed. 

College newspapers that have been 
operated in connection with instruction 
in journalism have made adjustments 
better than those that are independent 
of such supervision. 


Personnel Problems 


Loss of capable student executives 
has been the most serious personnel 
problem during the past three years, ac- 
cording to Stempel, who discussed 
“Maintaining Staffs.” Stempel ques- 
tioned 18 newspapers published by mem- 
bers of the AASDJ. The draft left a 
serious situation when seniors gradu- 
ated. Junior men, normally ready to step 
into executive jobs, were in service, and 
the number of capable women was rela- 
tively small. It was necessary therefore, 
in many cases to appoint students— 
usually women—who were not quite 
ready for executive responsibilities. How- 
ever, Stempel said: 

The pendulum is swinging the other way 
now, and during the next few months we 


shall see a reasonable increase in the num- 
ber of capable top hands 

The war changes have had some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. Among the 
gains are the fact that each staff member 
has had to do more than he did prior to the 
war and consequently has gained better 
experience, that the change has made for 
more compact operation with consequent 
easier fixing of responsibility, that judg- 
ment in what to cover and what not to 
cover has been sharpened and that women 
have had a greater opportunity for develop- 
ment. 

The disadvantages are that closer watch 
over staffs has been necessary to prevent 
overwork of individual staff members with 
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consequent fatigue or neglect of other cur- 
ricular duties, and that faculty advice and 
supervision have become more necessary. 

Generally speaking, the picture has been 
far from dark. Newspapers have continued 
to fulfill their functions on the campus ef- 
fectively, students have had both more ex- 
tensive and more intensive experience, and 
directors of publication have been forced 
to evaluate publication acfivities. 

The war cut sharply into the number 
of students available for work on news- 
papers. Current staffs are the smallest in 
four years. This shortage has been met 
by stream-lining of staffs, decrease in fre- 
quency and size of newspapers, reduced 
student activity on campuses, limited cov- 
erage, greater faculty aid and other 
methods. Shortages in numbers are now 
being overcome by increased enrolment 
of women, return of men discharged from 
service, and greater encouragement of 
freshmen to work on newspapers. 

While all but one newspaper reported 
the development of special coverage of 
service units on the campus, only six re- 
ported this coverage by trainees. Only six 
reported any considerable participation of 
trainees in the general work of publication. 


Among significant statistical facts re- 
ported by Stempel (data for the sum- 
mer session have been omitted): 

Change In Frequency: Five dailies and 
four weeklies decreased frequency. 

Staff Composition: One changed to all 
journalism students, two to mostly jour- 
nalism students. Normally, three are 
staffed entirely by journalism students, 
fourteen “mostly” by such students. 

Average Staffs and Division Between 
Sexes (annual basis): In 1940-41 the 
average staff numbered 72, consisting of 
44 men and 28 women. In 1943-44, the 
average was 43, with 8 men and 35 
women. 

Reduction of Material Because of 
Personnel Shortages: Reductions in news, 
8 papers; features, 11; editorials, 11; illu- 
strations, 9; no change, 4. 

Change In Size: Nine decreased, seven 
did not change, two did not reply. 


News and Editorial Policies 


College papers are publishing less news 
and chatter about sports, society, student 
organizations; they use fewer ‘“‘colyums,” 
editorials and feature stories. They are 
printing more war news from press serv- 
ices, more personal notes about men and 
women in service, more interviews with 
visitors on furlough. Reduction in fre 
quency of issue has resulted in more em- 
phasis on future events, although some ad- 
visers criticize papers for publishing too 
much stale news. 
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These were the conclusions of Beth, 
based upon his own experience, his ob- 
servation of a large number of college 
newspapers, and correspondence with 
advisers in 16 schools. He added: 

The reduction in caused by the 
war has resulted in doen editing. nks 
have been eliminated from headlines, 
stories are trimmed and boiled, wordy fea- 
tures are killed. Some papers reflect pe- 
culiar interests of women, and some ad- 
visers complain that women editors do not 
have the background, information, or im- 
agination to do a good job of editing. Others 
believe that the women make up in dili- 
gence and accuracy what they lack in im- 
agination and originality. 

Most common news-editorial problem 
has been the selection and training of 
women to fill executive positions. Here, the 
journalism-supervised papers seem to have 
made the change more easily because the 
integration of journalism courses with the 
newspaper resulted in more trained women 
and in happier selections for responsible 
positions. 


Newspapers published as journalism 
projects have adjusted to changing con- 
ditions more quickly than those operated 
independently of the schools. War con- 
ditions have caused some formerly inde- 
pendent newspapers to be shifted to 
control by the journalism faculty. Pa- 
pers where women had been encouraged 
in the past recovered more quickly than 
others. 

Relationships with military trainees 
and officers have varied, depending upon 
whether officers are “news-minded” or 
“censor-minded.” At Southern California, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana and some other 
universities papers have had excellent 
cooperation. This has served to increase 
the interest of trainees. 

Some officers, on the other hand, re- 
sent attempts to cover military news, 
discourage trainees from working on pa- 
pers in free time and are inclined to 
emphasize censorship. 

Three methods have been used in 
covering service news. Some papers re- 
serve a page or a part of a page for 
military news and comment, written and 
edited by the military trainees them- 
selves. Some papers allot a special page 
or department for military trainee news, 
but the material is gathered and edited 
largely or entirely by regular staff mem- 
bers. Other papers cover the military 
units as special beats and play each 
story for what it’s worth. 
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Compliance with the censorship code 
has caused no difficulties. 


Financial Problems 


Kildow summarized his remarks as 
follows: 


It is very easy to list the financial 
problems facing college newspapers today; 
supplying the answers is a different matter. 
Few, if any, papers have the answers and 
consequently most are experiencing diffi- 
culties. 

Even so, the 


reat majority are manag- 
ing to continue. 


ost of the 75 papers that 
have suspended to date have been small 
and weak, but because of the publicity 
attending certain suspensions the opinion 
is widely held that college newspapers gen- 
erally are on the way out for the duration. 
This only serves to make it more difficult 
for those that are continuing. Any news- 
paper that does discontinue should, for the 
benefit of the field, do so with no more 
than local publicity. 

Pertinent factors in today’s problems are 
lack of reserves, decreasing national and 
local advertising, decreasing civilian en- 
rolment, increasin military enrolment 
and increasing production costs. 

Papers with adequate reserves are now 
reaping the rewards of good management 
and supervision in good times. The small 
number of such papers indicates that with 
the return of times more papers 
should adopt management practices b 
which reserves for future emergencies will 
be established. 

National advertising is but a shadow of 
the volume of two years ago. This probably 
can be attributed to the recent change in 
ownership and current reorganization of 
National Advertising Service, national ad- 
vertising representatives for most college 
papers; to the gloomy picture, as seen by 
advertisers of colleges with no enrollment 
and newspapers with no circulation; and to 
the fact that advertising rates in the col- 
lege field have always been high. Time will 
eventually solve the first two difficulties, 
but the matter of rates will continue to be 
a brake upon volume of national advertis- 
ing until some inducement in the form of a 
more attractive rate can be offered the ad- 
vertiser who contemplates an extensive 
campaign in the field. 

Although men’s advertising is a thing of 
the past and although local advertisers in- 
sist they have little merchandise to sell, 
some papers have still managed to increase 
local —— Papers generally should place 
greater dependence upon local advertising. 
Were college pers able to support them- 
selves on local advertising and to consider 
whatever national advertising they get as 
just so much additional revenue, they 
would be in a much better position than at 
present to control their own destinies. 

Sharply declining civilian enrollments 
hurt especially those papers on a student 
fee basis. Papers selling individual sub- 
scriptions are also hurt because of the 
smaller number of potential subscribers. 
Resulting smaller circulations tend to de- 
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crease advertising linage. Increasing mili- 
tary enrollment not compensated for 
civilian losses. Most units seem to want the 
paper free. Papers soliciting military sub- 
scribers generally find individual subscrip- 
tions hard to get and difficult to service. 
Solicitation of group subscriptions fails be- 
cause the units say they have no funds for 
such purchases. 

To make declining revenues even more 
serious, production costs have risen sharp- 
ly. 

Despite everything, a majority of col- 
lege papers will continue to publish. Those 
with substantial reserves can operate for a 
time on an unbalanced budget. All should 
make every effort to increase local adver- 
tising, because national will not pick up 
this year and improvement in the imme- 
diate future is none too certain. Local mer- 
chants do have items to advertise and 
many of them are advertising extensively 
in the local, but not the college paper. 
All staffs should study the possibilities of 
subsidies of one kind or another, and of 
raising subscription rates. Papers should 
more generally make use of the advertising 
counsel certain faculty members can pro- 
vide. Failure to increase revenues means 
decreasing expenses, such as cutting stu- 
dent salaries, cutting out issues, cutting 
number of pages an issue and Seopns 
features the paper can no longer afford. 


Income, Salaries of 19 Papers 


Although not directly related to war- 
time problems, a study of sources of 
income and salaries of 19 college news- 
papers, made by Crosman in 1943, was 
included in the discussion at the request 
of Casey, who planned the program. 
This study was made when a Colorado 
regent raised the question whether the 
payment of salaries to staff members 
from activity fees collected by the Uni- 
versity was a proper use of such funds. 
The suggestion was made that the Uni- 
versity might subsidize the paper or 
some other form of compensation, such 
as scholarships, might be adopted. 

Twenty-eight questionnaires were sent 
to colleges and universities comparable 
to Colorado. The list was not confined 
to members of the AASDJ and did not 
include all of them. Nineteen replies 
were received. 

Data came from Colorado School of 
Mines, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Colorado State College, Western 
State College (Colorado), Universities 
of Colorado, California, Illinois, Indiana, 
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Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, South- 
ern California, Utah, Wyoming and 
Kansas State. 

In the group were seven dailies, seven 
weeklies, four semi-weeklies, and one 
published four times weekly. 

Sixteen of the nineteen depend upon 
activity fees and pay salaries from such 
funds. All of these have revenues from 
advertising. 

Only three — Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan—depend solely upon volun- 
tary subscriptions plus advertising. 

Two report subsidies from the univer- 
sity. At Indiana the subsidy is $3,000 
per year, at Michigan, $3,500 per year, 
reported as being for “services and uni- 
versity subscriptions.” 

The Board of Publications at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado commented as fol- 
lows regarding subsidies from the Uni- 
versity in recommendations to the Board 
of Regents: “We do not feel that the 
student- newspaper would be free at all 
times to represent student opinion if it 
were subsidized by the University.” 

None of the nineteen schools gives 
scholarships for work on the student 
paper, and only two—Colorado State 
and Indiana—have any other form of 
compensation. These two allow some 
credit to non-paid staff members. 

Eighteen papers pay the editor; 12 
the assistant editor; 8 the news editor; 
7 the city editor; 9 the sports editor; 5 
the society editor. 

Sixteen pay the business manager; 7 
the assistant business manager; 8 the 
advertising manager. On two papers the 
duties of business manager are carried 
by university-paid officials. Four pay 
commissions to advertising solicitors. 

Salaries of editors range from $13.33 
to $75 a month. The average is some- 
where between $80 and $50. 

Lowest salary for a business manager 
is $8.33 a month, highest is $55. Average 
is somewhere between $30 and $50. 

Two schools pay commissions only to 
the business manager. Bonuses in addi- 
tion to salaries are allowed in some 
cases. 





American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


For 1943 


OR THE second successive year the 

Association held no convention. Of- 
ficers voted against holding a convention 
in 1948, although many individuals in 
attendance at the informal meeting of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism in Chicago 
on January 14 were AATJ members. 
Sentiment among AATJ members at- 
tending was overwhelmingly in favor of 
holding a 1944 convention at a central 
location. 

When it became apparent that no 
1943 convention would be held, Presi- 
dent Douglass W. Miller, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, who had held office since his 
election at the 1941 convention in Des 
Moines, appointed a nominating com- 
mittee to choose candidates for 1944. 
The committee—Ralph O. Nafziger 
(Minnesota), chairman; Henry E. Bird- 
song (Temple) and John E. Drewry 
(Georgia)—named as_ candidates for 
president Frederic E. Merwin (Rutgers), 
and Paul J. Thompson (Texas); for vice 
president Curtis D. MacDougall (North- 
western) and P. I. Reed (West Virginia); 
for secretary-treasurer Norval Neil 
Luxon (Ohio State). 

Mail ballots were distributed to the 
223 paid-up members by the secretary- 
treasurer’s office with a postage-free re- 
turn envelope. Ballots received through 
January 22, 1944, totaled 116, a higher 
vote than any recorded at Association 
conventions. 

Results as certified by the tellers 
committee appointed by President Mil- 
ler follow: 

The tellers committee named by 
the retiring president, Douglass W. 
Miller, for the current AATJ elec- 
tion makes the following report: 

For President: 

Frederic E. Merwin (Rutgers), 
63 votes 


Paul J. Thompson (Texas), 

53 votes 
For Vice President: 

Curtis D. MacDougall (North- 
western), 77 votes 

P. I. Reed (West Virginia), 
37 votes 

Elmer Beth (Kansas), 1 vote 

One vote blank 


For Secretary-Treasurer: 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State), 
115 votes 
Earl English (Iowa), 1 vote. 


James E. Potiarp 
Lester GETZLOE 
Harry R. O’Brien 
Ohio State University 


The Association ended the calendar 
year with 223 paid-up members as com- 
pared with 254 for the comparable date 
in 1942. Payment of 1942 dues by 13 
members in 19438 brought the total 1942 
membership to 267, and it is probable 
that the 1943 membership will be in- 
creased somewhat by late payment of 
dues. Many members entered the armed 
forces during the year but no attempt 
at tabulating or listing such members 
has been made because of the rapidly- 
changing picture. Eighteen members re- 
signed in good standing, chiefly to enter 
the armed forces, and nine new members 
joined in the Association in 1943. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of paid-up members of the As- 
sociation in the past five calendar years. 

The Association started 1948 with a 
cash balance of $1,005.10 (itemized 
financial statement on pages 108-109) and 
closed with $857.64, a decrease of 
$147.46. In extenuation of this decrease 
of cash on hand, this office points out 
that at the close of business for 1948 
only 9 members had paid their 1944 
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AATJ Membership Table 


As of 
Dec. 31 in 1941 
1939 68 51 
1940 91 78 
1941 202 
1942 254 
1943 223 


Year 


dues as against 80 at the same period 
in 1942. Dues returned with the ballots 
early in 1944 numbered nearly 100 and 
their receipts will show on the 1944 
financial report. 

The Association spent $642.46 during 
1943 as against $849.77 in 1942. A 
breakdown of expenditures follows: 


Support of QuarRTERLY 
Postage 
Mimeographing 
Journalism Bulletin 
Printing 

Bank charges 


Postage-free envelopes were used in 
the collection of dues and in the elec- 
tion. 

The membership campaign directed 
at non-member teachers on the staffs 
of AASDJ institutions and non-mem- 
bers on the faculties of other four-year 
institutions was unsuccessful, in spite of 
the fact that as many as four mailings 
of promotion literature were sent to a 
rather large list of journalism teachers. 

Upon the suggestion of several mem- 
bers President Miller and the other of- 


Collected Collected Collected 


in 1952 in 1943 Total 
3 oe 122 
Q Pee 171 
9 eae 211 
18 267 
80 148 298 


ficers approved the publication of a 
mimeographed bulletin three times a 
year for Association members. Elmer F. 
Beth, Kansas, accepted the editorship 
of the Journalism Bulletin, the first 
number of which was issued late in No- 
vember. 

The Bulletin is an 8-page, 8% by 11 
mimeographed publication, punched for 
filing in standard notebook cover. The 
first issue contained an introductory 
statement, tips to teachers, a question 
box, suggestions on what to teach, com- 
ments on extension services, law of the 
press, campus newspapers and military 
units, and an invitation to member- 
readers to submit material for succeeding 
issues. 

The secretary-treasurer reiterates his 
annual request that Association mem- 
bers assist in obtaining new members for 
the Association. His office is always 
ready to extend an invitation to any 
eligible teacher if the name is called to 
his attention. He wishes to thank the 
officers and members for their coopera- 
tion through the trying war year and to 
express his appreciation to the many 
members who retain their membership 
year after year. 


AATJ Financial Statement, December 31, 1943 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1943 


$1,005.10 


(Including 1948 dues payments of 80 persons) 


1942 dues payments of 12 persons 
1948 dues payments of 142 persons 
1944 dues payments of 9 persons 


1942 dues payments of 1 person in stamps 
1943 dues payments of 1 person in stamps 


36.00 
426.00 
27.00 
3.00 
3.00 


$1,500.10 
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EXPENDITURES 


Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, postal cards 
Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 
Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps 
} Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing dues notices 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 
Dorothy Richards, stenographic work 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Fred L. Kildow, QuartTeRLY apportionment 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, stamps 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, postage on return env 
Charles A. Trowbridge Co., printing 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing Journalism Bulletin 
Akin Letter Bureau, mimeographing ballots 
Fred L. Kildow, QuarTERLY apportionment 
Nathan A. McCoy, Postmaster, postage on return env 
Collection charge on check from Hawaii 
Bank charge on account 
Stamps received as 1942 and 1943 dues 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1943 


Account with the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1943 


Due the QuaRTERLY for dues collected in 1942* 

*See 1942 financial report in March, 1943 QuarTERLy, p.107 
Due the Quarrerzy for share of 1942 dues collected in 1943... . 
Due the QuarTerty for share of 1943 dues collected in 1948... . 
Due the QuarTerty for share of 1944 dues collected in 1948... . 


Oct. 22. Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QUARTERLY. . 
Dec. 31 Paid Fred L. Kildow, business manager, QUARTERLY. . 


466.00 
Due the QuarTerty for share of dues collected in 1943 


Norvat New Luxon 
Secretary-treasurer 





National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism 


Minutes of Meeting, 


Chicago, January 15, 1944 


HE NCPEJ meeting was called to 

order in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
at 10 a.m. Saturday, January 15, 1944. 
Present were Richard P. Carter, chair- 
man, representing ASNE and SNPA; 
David W. Howe, vice chairman, ANPA; 
Walter H. Crim, NEA; Fred Pownall, 
IDPA; and representing the AASDJ, 
Carl Ackerman, Columbia; Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota; Frank L. Mott, 
Missouri; Kenneth E. Olson, secretary- 
treasurer, Northwestern; and Charles E.. 
Rogers, Iowa State. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers of AASDJ faculties were guests at 
invitation of the Council. 

Minutes of the April 20 meeting in 
New York were read and approved. 

Carter explained that at J. N. Heis- 
kell’s suggestion he was also represent- 
ing ASNE at this meeting. Heiskell was 
unable to attend, having just received 
word that his son had been killed in 
action. The secretary, at Carter’s sug- 
gestion and with consent of the Council, 
was instructed to write Heiskell a letter 
of sympathy expressing the hope of the 
Council members that he continue in the 
work of the Council. 

Olson then presented a report on the 
effect of the war on schools of journal- 
ism. Drawing on a report previously 
prepared by Chilton R. Bush of Stan- 
ford, he showed that more than half of 
the 34 accredited schools had either held 
their own or improved their financial 
position during the war but that 11 
schools had suffered budget reductions all 
the way from slight cuts to 80 per cent 
decrease. This same report showed that 
the schools were getting along with only 
67 per cent of their normal full-time 
faculties and that many were using local 
newspaper men as part-time teachers to 
carry on. A survey made by Douglass 


W. Miller of Syracuse was quoted as 
showing a drop in enrolment of 36 per 
cent since 1942 and 57 per cent since 
1939. 

Analyzing enrolments reported for 
1942 and 1943. Olson showed that, de- 
spite the recruiting help given by news- 
papers, schools had not been able to 
add enough more women students to 
make up for the men who had been 
called to service and that, while pre- 
professional enrolments in the freshman 
and sophomore years had dropped only 
31.4 per cent, upperclass and graduate 
enrolments from which schools might 
hope to provide newspaper replacements 
had dropped 40.7 per cent. Only three 
schools had nearly held even; the others 
had suffered decreases of from 28 to 75 
per cent. He estimated that, instead of 
the 1,108 replacements provided in 
1942-48, the schools would probably be 
able to provide about 850 graduates this 
year, when the newspaper manpower 
shortage is likely to be more acute than 
in the year previous. 

Casey pointed out that, despite these 
discouraging figures, many schools have 
been able to hold their positions aca- 
demically and financially through serving 
large numbers of navy and army men 
and may thus be in a position to move 
ahead when the emergency ends. 

Howe and Carter asked that this re- 
port be made available to newspaper 
associations and secretary was so in- 
structed. 

Howe and Carter then presented re- 
port on the replacement pool plan. They 
suggested that, though the plan may not 
have produced many actual registrations 
from names submitted by the ANPA 
office, the plan has led to wide publicity 
for the schools and the work of the 
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Council, and that many students as a 
result of this publicity may have made 
direct contact with the schools of their 
choice. 

Pownall presented a report on a sur- 
vey made among 66 ANPA, SNPA and 
IDPA publishers on the problem of the 
employment of women after the war. A 
small group, 4.4 per cent, expects to be 
able to absorb all the present women 
employees who wish to continue. A sec- 
ond group, 19.6 per cent, says that 
places are being held for service men 
who wish to return, but expects that 
women would make up half of the news 
staffs after the war. A third group, 48.8 
per cent, prefers men for many types of 
jobs but estimates that up to 25 per 
cent of the news staffs after the war will 
be made up of women. A fourth group, 
27.2 per cent, says that, while women 
have done very well during the emerg- 
ency, it prefers men and expects to use 
women only on society, women’s pages 
and features after the war. 

Olson then reported on the thought of 
this same group of 66 publishers on the 
continuance of emergency short courses 
for women. Fifty-six per cent say that 
these courses have been of no benefit. It 
is their feeling that the time for emerg- 
ency short courses is past, that before 
schools could turn out any great number 
of shortcut graduates the men would 
be back and that the schools should 
look to the future, when the newspapers 
will need well-educated workers fully 
trained for their jobs in journalism. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the publishers, 
however, say that short courses should 
be continued, but should be tapered off 
in the next year or two. 


Olson also reported on a survey made 
among recent women graduates which 
shows that 77 per cent expect to con- 
tinue on their present jobs. He pointed 
out that, while many of these girls may 
change their minds after the war, it is 
evident that most of them graduated 
during this emergency expect to keep 
working until the war is over, that they 
hope to have made niches for them- 
selves to meet the challenge of returning 
men and that many will not willingly 
give up the careers for which schools 
have prepared them during the war. 
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Olson also reported on a survey among 
deans and directors of journalism schools 
which indicates that, though schools 
cannot now meet the demand for wom- 
en graduates, when the war is over they 
will probably have to return to pre-war 
quotas of men and women students. This 
report indicates that schools expect a 
large displacement of women graduates 
when the men return, which may make 
it difficult to place new women gradu- 
ates at that time. Many deans and di- 
rectors think that women will find their 
best opportunities on smaller newspa- 
pers and that many may find places in 
allied fields such as advertising, radio, 
industrial journalism, public relations 
and government service. 

In the light of these reports Olson 
then raised questions as to whether 
schools are justified in admitting as 
many women students on the freshman 
and sophomore level as they had been 
doing, whether they should not confine 
their recruiting for the emergency to 
upperclass and graduate women whom 
they might be able to place during the 
emergency and whether more of the 
younger women students should not be 
turned into preparation for work on 
smaller papers or in specialized related 
fields. 

It was moved by Mott and seconded 
by Pownall that a summary of the pub- 
lisher’s opinions on postwar employment 
of women, education of women for 
journalism and emergency short courses 
for women be sent to all members of 
AASDJ. The motion carried. 

Crim and Ackerman then presented 
reports bearing on the problem of plac- 
ing men who, graduated directly into 
military services, have no newspaper 
jobs to which to return. Crim pointed 
out that there will still be opportunities 
in the weekly newspaper field, but 
stressed the need of all round prepara- 
tion in news, advertising and circula- 
tion. Ackerman said that the problem 
of placing these men would be similar to 
that which maintained during the de- 
pression and described Columbia’s plan 
of giving men financial aid in continuing 
their studies until they are placed. He 
suggested that some of the men return- 
ing from services might be in need of 
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refresher courses after years in military 
service far removed from anything 
journalistic. 

After discussion of the need for mak- 
ing it possible for ex-service men to re- 
enter their universities at any time dur- 
ing the year when they are mustered 
out, it was moved by Casey and sec- 
onded by Rogers that the Council go on 
record as urging university and college 
administrative officers to develop tech- 
niques for admission or readmission to 
journalism courses of qualified service 
men at any time during the academic 
year. The motion carried. 

Rogers then presented a report of a 
survey of opinions expressed by editors, 
publishers and professors of journalism 
as to what schools of journalism should 
be doing now to plan for the immediate 
postwar period (see page 99). 

Casey and Mott reported on sug- 
gestions for postwar programs in schools 
of journalism (see pages 55-62). 

It was moved by Ackerman and sec- 
onded by Pownall that Casey and Mott 
be asked to draft a report based on their 
remarks, putting into perspective the 
work of the journalism schools and their 
responsibility in meeting the needs of 
the newspapers after the war. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Discussion following brought out the 
fact that many newspaper men are not 
familiar with the work of the schools in 
the fields of advertising and manage- 
ment. It was moved by Howe and sec- 
onded by Crim that it was the sense of 
the meeting that AASDJ and the Coun- 
cil should take the earliest opportunity 
to inform the managements of daily and 
weekly newspapers of the facilities of- 
fered by the schools of journalism for 
training students in advertising and 
management. The motion carried. 

Howe then presented a report on the 
ANPA-Council monograph competition. 


Journalism Quarterly 


He said that $1 monographs had been 
received before he left and expressed the 
hope that a larger number would be 
entered before the February 1 deadline. 
He raised the question as to whether 
the contest should be continued or should 
be interrupted for the duration. It was 
the sense of the entire group that it 
should be continued. 

A list of suggested judges was pre- 
sented. The Council voted to invite W. 
W. Waymack of the Des Moines Re- 
gister-Tribune to be the final judge in 
the competition this year. Eight sug- 
gested. topics for the 1945 monograph 
competition were considered. The Coun- 
cil voted that the topic for next year be 
made “The Public’s Responsibility in 
Maintaining Freedom of the Press.” 

Chairman Carter outlined the prog- 
ress made by the Council during the 
past year and urged that the newspaper 
associations be asked to provide definite 
financial support so that the Council 
may be able to be of increasing effective- 
ness in promoting cooperation between 
newspapers and the schools. He raised 
the question as to whether other groups 
in addition to the five newspaper asso- 
ciations now represented should not be 
invited to join in the work of the Coun- 
cil. After some discussion Chairman 
Carter named Howe, Crim, Rogers and 
Ackerman to study the possibility of 
enlarging the Council. 

Pownall, as chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee presented the following 
slate of officers for the coming year: 
Chairman, Carter; vice chairman, Howe; 
secretary-treasurer, Olson. The recom- 
mendations of the nominating committee 
were unanimously approved by the 
Council and these officers were declared 
elected for the coming year. 

The meeting adjourned at 2 p. m. 

Kennet E. Otson, 
Secretary-treasurer 





